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The American Academy of Music (see 
also pp. 44 through 49) is not actually 
in the County, but has for a century 
played a gracious role in the lives of 
thousands of County neighbors. Jean 
Halter, whose art is well known to 
readers of the TRA VELER, has painted 
it as the building looked on the snowy 
evening of January 26, 1857, when the 
people of this region first flocked to 
gape in wonder and astonishment at the 
rococo interior of this dowager of Amer- 
ican concert halls. 


NEXT ISSUE 


Among the many aspects of its crea- 
tive life, Bucks County enjoys the dis- 
tinction of being home and workshop to 
some of the leading American designers 
of stained glass windows. The work of 
these men is seen in cathedrals, churches, 
monasteries, convents, and other public 
buildings, and even in a few private 
homes, all over the country. TRAV- 
ELER’S April issue will show some of 
the best examples of this art in full 
color, and introduce its readers to some 
of the outstanding artists in the field. 
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Choose now from these 


pan | EUROPE TOURS 


EARLY! planned by the world’s largest tour operators 
: for best value. Crossings by air or by sea. 


POPULAR OLD WORLD TOURS. 40-45 


days, 7 countries. Cunard Hiners. . . . . . $846 
HEART OF EUROPE TOURS. 34-35 days, 

6 countries. Cunard “Queens”....... $977 
6-COUNTRY TOURS, 34-35 days. Favorite 
shorter tours. Cunard “Queens”... .$1186 
PICTURESQUE TOURS. 49-55 days, 

6 countries. Sunlane crossings...... $1290 


NORTHERN SCENIC TOURS. 47-51 days, 
8 countries, featuring Scandinavia. .$1379 
CLASSIC TOURS. 52-57 days, 6 coun- 


tries. Superliner “United States”... .$1669 
GRAND TOURS. 56 days, 8 countries. 
First Class, Cunard “Queens”...... $2338 


OTHER TOURS. Ask for Summary. 
(Fares quoted are minimum) 
Check for free folders, return to 


swsss | THE SUBURBAN TRAVEL AGENCY 


INCORPORATED 
RSs Uyo, 
hy * 27 Coulter Ave., Suburban Square, 
a, cS Ardmore, Pa., Midway 9-2366 
AVEL N 


Dinner, Luncheon 
and Breakfast pat- 
terns to complement 


any decor 


Regional patterns available for 
any section of the country. You 
are invited to visit Pennsbury 
Pottery and ask to see their new- 
est item — The Tree Tray — in 
either the red or black Rooster 
pattern, suitable for hors 


d’oeuvres, canapes, nuts or 
candies. 


PENNSBURY 
POTTERY 


MORRISVILLE, PA. 


JUST OFF RT. 13 


We design bar settings and decorative pieces. 


ALL MADE BY HAND 
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Dear Editor: 


The reproduction of Walter Cal- 
vert’s painting of the Thompson- 
Neely House is beautiful and will 
make a very pleasant addition to 
the Leader household. 

The December issue of the Bucks 
County Traveler contains a great 
deal that is interesting to me. It 
serves to increase my feeling that 
county and regional magazines serve 
an excellent purpose and help to 
keep our people informed of the 
past as well as the present in the 
Commonwealth. 

Congratulations and best wishes 
for continued success as the Traveler 
starts its third year under your 
editorship. 


George M. Leader 
Governor 


Dear Editor: 


Am reading the Bucks County 
Traveler ever since it was first 
published so last December I sub- 
scribed to it and I was surprised to 
find so much good promotion for the 
poultrymen for so little. 

Your December issue has delight- 
ful recipes that require all together 
nineteen eggs, and about fifteen 
pounds of chicken. 

Well, if only one half of your 
readers try those wonderful goodies, 
you sold for us some 190,000 eggs, 
and about 150,000 pounds of chicken. 
Much thanks. Fellow poultrymen 
all this promotion was for free, as 
the Dutch say. 

For more good eating I remain, 


A. Zimmerman 
Pipersville 


Dear Editor: 


The YWCA of Bucks County 
wishes to congratulate the Traveler 
upon its second anniversary, and to 
thank you for having given our 
new organization several fine articles. 
The Traveler has really traveled 
far and wide as we have sent copies 

, to YWCA centers around the world. 
Dorothea McDowell 
Executive Director, YWCA 
Bucks County 


CONTINUED 
BUCKS COUNTY TRAVELER 


Opening in the Montgomery and Bucks County Area... Soon! 


BEST'S ABINGTON 


OLD YORK ROAD AT ADAMS AVENUE 


Convenient New Branch Store of 


BEST é CO. 


FIFTH AVENUE 


A modern and distinctive Specialty Apparel Shop offering: 
e Exclusive British Sportswear for town and country. 
e Smart Fifth Avenue fashions for misses and juniors. 
e Correctly styled clothes for boys and girls. 


e Famous “Lihputian Bazaar clothes for infants and children. 


Sparkling accessories. 


Ample Parking Facilities 


*Trademark—?>—_—_*—___*—___2__2 ng 
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The whole towns talking 
about He... 


e Courtesy 


e Friendliness 


Modern 


Convenience 


Competitive 
Prices 


that are the 
Trademarks of 

the Following 

Lower Bucks 
UNITY-FRANKFORD 
Super Markets. . . 


Klemezack’s Market Kellett's Market Kane’s Super Market 
Emilie-Bristol Road Fallsington Road Five Points, Emilie, Pa. 
Levittown, Pa. Fallsington, Pa. 

Schaaf’s Market Beaver Market Bloomsdale Super Market 
Midway Shopping Center Beaver Street Green Lane 

Levittown, Pa. Bristol, Pa. Bloomsdale Gardens, Pa. 


CONTINENTAL 


by pret tocar 


CHARCOAL 
5 PIECE PLACE SETTING 
$12.95 


Write or Phone 
CHARLES-FOURTH GALLERY 
NEW HOPE, PA. PHONE 2334 


mailbox, cont’d 
Dear Editor: 


Is it true that there is a piece of 
the murderer Teufel’s skeleton still 
extant, and if so, can you give me 
any information about it? As an 
old-time reader of stories of such 
criminals, I am interested in their 
remains, natural or otherwise, that 
survive. I heard you speak over 
the radio about additional pieces of 
the skeleton and wondered if you 
had located them. 

H. Webster 
Colmar 


We have discovered that the top of 
Albert Teufel’s skull lives on in the 
possession of Herbert White, near 
Aquetong, although it is ninety years 
since Teufel was executed in the 
Jailyard in Doylestown. When Mr. 
White obtained this relic it was in 
use around the stables of Bleak House 
(the late Dr. Stavely’s estate) as a 
bowl for staples and nails. Mr. 
White kept it in his barn until he read 
the story of “The Horrid Murder” 
in the November Traveler. He cleaned 
it up and took it into the house, where 
Mrs. White refuses to tolerate it as a 
living room ornament. 


To preserve the record of the re- 
markable Teufel for posterity we took 
a picture of Mr. White and the top 
of the murderer’s skull. As to the 
rest of Teufel’s skeleton, Mr. White 
could add nothing to our story. He 
said when his son was farming the 
Stavely place he plowed up some bones 
in the orchard, but he didn’t know 
whether they were human or animal 
bones. 


Harper Atkinson of Lahaska added 
a bit of information. He says that 
Dr. Stavely made a deal with Teufel 
to sign over his body to him for a 
quart of whiskey. The doctor assured 
him that if he drank the quart it would 
surely dull his senses for the execu- 
tion. —Ed. 


BUCKS COUNTY TRAVELER 


fashion throws a curve 


this spring... 


It's an ultra-feminine silhouette, ever so softly curved. 
Shoulders are curved, and often caped . . . waistlines 
gentler, jackets shorter to show off rounded hiplines. 
And daytime skirts drop gracefully one inch, to the 
curve of your calf. It’s a new look you'll see in all 


our famous name fashions . . . now! 


Free parking for over 6000 cars! 
Shop Monday, Thursday, Friday 
12 noon till 9 P.M.; Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Saturday 10 A.M. 
till 5:30 P.M. 


POMEROY’S 


Route 13 at Levittown Parkway 


Levittown, Pa. 


〇 * 
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ALL YOU DO IS 


PUSH A BUTTON 


WHEN YOU START 


THE WASHER! 


For Biggest Savings and Dependable Service shop at・・・ 


DIMMIG ELECTRIC 


240 West Broad Street, Quakertown, Pa. 
KEystone 6-3700 


Shopping Hours Daily 9 - 5:30 Thurs. & Fri. 9-9 
Also located at Quakertown Farmers’ Market. Stands 228 and 229. Hours Fri. 6-12 Saturday 12 - 12 


BUCKS COUNTY TRAVELER 


ANNOUNCING A NEW 
MIRACLE OF CHEMISTRY IN THE 


1957 HOTPOINT AUTOMATIC WASHER 


Automatically a new 
wonderinse is injected... 
to condition the water, 
soften fabrics, rinse 
newness into clothes 


| No matter how wonderfully an automatic washer may wash clothes, Hotpoint-washed clothes look and feel cleaner. Bath towels are 
it’s really no more efficient than its rinsing action. And in the 1957 fluffier. Linens and cottons are softer, too, but never limp-soft. And, 

Hotpoint, remarkable things happen during the rinse cycle. We call as the finishing touch, WoNDERINSE seals the pores of fabrics. 

it WoNDERINSE , . . you'll call it wonderful. Clothes stay clean longer, wash clean easier the next time around. 

You simply press a button when you start the washer. Automati- If youre in the market for a washer, you'll want to see the new 


cally, at exactly the right time, the new WoNDERINSE chemical is Hotpoint WoNDERINSE Washer. It could change your whole concep- 
| injected into the final rinse water. tion of what you should expect from a modern automatic, Because 
This wonder-working formula performs 3 important jobs: it con- here is a truly automatic helpmate that not only | rey ety 


ditions the rinse water, softens fabrics, and actually rinses newness washes . . . but actually conditions your clothes too. jtotpsint | 


| 
into clothes. Whites are whiter, colors stay far brighter and sharper. Your Hotpoint dealer has it. Stop in and see it | 人 


ellow ey 


WONDERINSE WASHER 


Reservoir holds a full quart of WoNDERINSE chemi- Even the individual threads in fabrics are softer, 


Normal or delicate fabrics, with Hotpoint two-cycle 
cal. Just push a button, when you start the washer, fluffier after WONDERINSING. They stay clean washing, are laundered in proper quantity of 
and the correct amount is automatically injected longer. “Pores” are sealed to resist dust and soil. water at proper temperatures, for right length 
into the final rinse. Iron easier, too, because of fewer wrinkles! of time. Touch a button . . . set the Wond-R-Dial. 


e 
人 HOTPOINT CO. (A Division of General Electric Company), CHICAGO -44. Automatic Washers ・ Clothes Dryers 
“ae Ranges + Refrigerators ・Customline ・ Dishwashers ・ Disposallsw + Water Heaters + Food Freezers « Air Conditioners ・ Television 
d . . 
Lower Bucks’ leading Hotpoint Dealer 


POLLACK'S APPLIANCE 


413 Mill Street, Bristol, Pa. 
STillwell 8-2885 


Liberal financing arranged. Call for additional information. 
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PARIS, France 
or 
Paris, Ky.? 


or 
London, Ont.? 


om - ROME, Italy 
TRAVEL the easy way - 


We assure you of the greatest 
variety of world-wide transporta- 
tion and accommodations. Our 
agency is fully equipped to arrange 


all your travel needs. 


Besides representing American 
Express, Thos. Cook & Son, airlines, 
steamship co.’s and railroads the 


world over, our service includes: 


Airline tickets issued at our office 
Tips on Customs, Health & Passports 
Hotel reservations — confirmed 


Car Rental, Air Taxi & Charter 


at no 


extra cost 


to you! 


WETHERILL & GERAGHTY 
Travel Agents 


22 N. Main St. 
R Doylest 
1 ZN | ylestown Pt 
Ad Fi-8 — 3154 & 4385 ASTAS 
a My wS 
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PLACES OF INTEREST 


Bucks County Historical Museu m— 
Ashland & Pine Sts., Doylestown. Houses 
the vast collection “Tools of the Nation 
Maker” assembled by the late Dr. Henry 
Chapman Mercer (1856-1930) in his life- 
long research on ethnic anthropology. 
Also a treasure house of source material 
on the history of this area. Building 
itself is an architectural curiosity of first 
rank. Open weekdays 9 to 5, closed 
holidays. Historical Library, first floor, 
open 9 to 12 and 1 to 5. Closed Saturday 
and Sunday. 


Mercer Fonthill Museum 一 East Court 
St., Doylestown. Former home of the 
late Dr. Henry C. Mercer, it reflects his 
unique conception of architectural design 
and construction Houses his private 
collection of art objects and antiques. 
Open to the public. 


Mercer Tileworks—The famed Tileworks 
of the late Dr. Mercer, located behind his 
home (Fonthill Museum) on East Court 
Street, Doylestown. Open weekdays 9 
to 4:30. 


Delaware Canal—Dclightful to stroll, 
take pictures or fish along the towpath at 
many points between Bristol and Raubs- 
ville. Park in any of the river towns or 
anywhere along Route 32 _ December 7, 
1830, the first canal boat with passengers 
and a few tons of coal started from New 
Hope and arrived in Bristol where it 
was greeted by cheering crowds, brass 
bands and roaring cannon. The last coal 
barge passed through the locks in October, 
1931, but in summer, passenger barges 
tour the canal from a landing at the 
lower end of Main Street, New Hope. As 
a state park the Canal furnishes a sanc- 
tuary for birds, wild fowl and small ani- 
mals. In winter there is ice skating at 
various points. 


Washington Crossing Park—Commem- 
orates Washington’s crossing of the 
Delaware on Christmas Eve, 1776, to 
capture Trenton. Lies along Route 32 
from Washington Crossing (formerly 
Taylorsville) to a point three miles south 
of New Hope. A boulder marking the 
embarkation point is situated in the 
Lower Park. Near it in the Methodist 
Church, Leutze’s famous painting of the 
crossing can be seen 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. 
12 to 9 Sunday. Bowman’s Tower on 
Bowman’s Hill overlooks the Upper 
Park and marks spot where lookouts were 
stationed to watch the Delaware. Other 
interesting features of this area: burial 
ground of Continental soldiers; Thompson- 
Neely House where Tom Paine wrote 
Common Sense, open weekdays, 10 to 5, 
Sunday, 1to5; wildflower preserve along 


WHERE TO GO 
IN THE COUNTY 


DeGrand Diner 
Open 24 Hours a Day 


Everyday 
BREAKFAST LUNCH 
DINNER 
steaks chops 
sea food 


Gateway to the Turnpike 


Route 13 at Beaver Dam Road 
Levittown, Pa. ST 8-6060 


HOTEL 
Delaware Oaks 


Upper Bucks County 


LUNCHEON 


DINNER 
BAR 


fine foods... 
continental 
flavor... 


exceptionally fine cocktails 


RIEGELSVILLE, PA. ROUTE 611 


luncheon?—yes indeed 
YOU WON'T FIND MORE—OR BETTER 


FOR LESS THAN AT 


CLIFF’S DAIRY BAR 


104 W. State St. Doylestown, Pa. 


STEAKS SNACKS 
O'Neill's Village Jun 
SEAFOOD CHOPS 


52 East State Street 
In the County Seat 
Take out service Fillmore 8-2128 


BUCKS COUNTY TRAVELER 
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slope of Bowmans’ Hill; bird banding at 
foot of Hill Saturdays and Sundays 4 p.m. 
This is a favorite picnic area, equipped 
with fireplaces and tables. Tower closes 
at sundown; Park closed at 10 p.m. 


Pennsbury Manor 一 The beautifully re- 
constructed home and gardens of William 
Penn. On the river between Morrisville 
and Bristol. Open daily from 10 to 4:40. 
Adults admission, 50 cents, children under 
12, free. 


Fallsington—Village on the Newportville 
Road and near Route 1 west of Morrisville. 
Earliest Friends Society organized in 1683. 
William Penn attended meeting here. 
Two early meeting houses are still used. 
One, built in 1789, is now the William 
Penn Center, an active community house. 
The other, built in 1841, is still used as a 
Meeting House. Other ancient houses and 
buildings of interest. 


National Agricultural College—A pri- 
vate college of agriculture, offering a 
4-year degree program. Rt. 202, 1 mile 
west of Doylestown. 


Ringing Rocks—One and a half miles 
west of Upper Black Eddy, Bridgeton 
Township. Four acres of trap rock boul- 
ders, many of which ring loud and clearly 
when struck with a hammer. 


Durham Village—On route 212 between 
Springtown and River Road (611) south 
of Riegelsville. An iron furnace built 
here in 1727 supplied cannon shot for the 
French-Indian War and the Revolution. 
All sorts of iron utensils were made here. 
Nearby is Mine Hill where ore was dug 
for the furnace. While Robert Durham 
was the manager he designed and built 
the Durham boat, valuable on the Sus- 
quehanna and Hudson rivers as well as 
the Delaware because it could be navi- 
gated up-stream as well as downstream. 
About 1812 the furnace was rebuilt as a 
grist mill which still grinds feed. 


Nearby is the site of once famous Dur- 
ham Cave. One of its three beautiful 
apartments was known as Queen Esther’s 
Drawing Room. According to tradition 
it was once inhabited by “Queen Esther” 
whose real name was Catherine Montour, 
and some of her Indian followers. 


Indian Walking Purchase—The in- 
famous and best known Indian Treaty 
Walk was the one on September 19, 1737 
which began at Wrightstown where a 
stone monument near the meeting house 
commemorates the event. 


This second “walk” conducted by 
Penn’s sons was a craftily planned event 
that left the Indians bitter and revengeful. 
They hired three experienced woodsmen, 
Edward Marshall who lived near Bustle- 
ton, James Yeates, of Newtown and 
Solomon Jennings of near Bethlehem. 
A trail was secretly blazed for them and 
their pace was so rapid the accompanying 
Indians complained that the white men 
“Run, run, run all day, no stop to shoot 
squirrel, no stop to smoke pipe, just run.” 
Markers showing the route can be seen 
at Wrightstown where the “walk” began, 
and on Rt. 611 five miles north of Otts- 
ville where Solomon Jennings fell out of 
the race. Another is on Rt, 412 near 
Springtown, where the party stopped for 
lunch. At noon the next day Marshall 
reached a point beyond Mauch Chunk, 
some 65 miles. 


Buckingham Zoological Garden—On 
Route 413, one quarter mile northwest of 
Buckingham. Features world’s largest 
snake. Open daily from noon until dark. 
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f CAL HOUN sT. 
BRIDGE. 


Our clapboard inn near Morrisville, on Route 1-A is 
just across the Calhoun Street Bridge from Trenton, 
less than five miles from Levittown. The accent here 
is on good food and drink. At luncheon or dinner, 
you'll enjoy the coziness of the drawn draperies, the 
soft music, the impeccable service. With your entree, 
a better and wider selection of vegetables than you'll 
find anywhere outside your own garden. These, as 
well as the many other items on our menu, are all 
fresh-cooked to your order. At this charming inn, 
you'll find carriage-trade food at unbelievably low 


prices. 


JACK HANSEN'S INN 
(Alternate U.S. 1) 


West Trenton Ave., Morrisville, Pa. 
CYpress 5-5179 


Banquet facilities for special parties available. Ample Free Parking 


Enjoy a real winter's treat 


Visit the enchanting — 


BLACK BASS HOTEL 


RIVER ROAD LUMBERVILLE, PA. 


Join the crowd for dinner 
after an evening of skating on 
the canal. Sit before the open 
fires. Browse through Mr. 
Ward's collection of antique 
coaching horns from his recent 
European tour. 


Entertainment Saturday evenings 


LUNCHEON 12:00 - 2:30 

DINNER 6:00 - 8:30 MON. - FRI. 
SATURDAY DINNER TO 10:00 P.M. 
OPEN SUNDAY 12:30 - 8:00 P.M. 


For reservations call Sugan 1071 


WRIGHTSTOWN, PA. 
ROUTE 413 AT ROUTE 232 


VSI our newly created 


“Terrace Dining Room” in the two 


century Old Anchor Inn. 
MAKE RESERVATIONS 


for private parties in the newly opened 
t 1 
Hunt Room. 


DINE.. xin the formal atmosphere 
of mahogany panelled walls and soft 
lights. Your favorite beverage of 
course, 


LUNCHEON 


11:30 A.M. to 2 P.M. 
DINNER 
5:30 P.M. to 8:30 P.M. 


SUNDAY 
2 P.M. to 8 P.M. 


WYCOMBE 5649 
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Railroad Museum—Upper River Road, 
Yardley. E. P. Alexander has collection 
of railroadiana, models, and old toy trains. 
Open Saturday and Sunday from 2 to 
5 p.m. Also by appointment. Free. 


Mini-Tour—On Route 309 about one 
mile north of Quakertown on the right- 
hand side. For a small fee you can operate 
a miniature railroad through villages, 
mountains and even the Grand Canyon. 
You can blow a whistle, stop for passen- 
gers, re-route freight trains, and move the 
trains backward and forward. Perfect 
entertainment for the children. At present 
Mini-Tour is open Saturday and Sunday 
from 2 p.m. and on the major holidays. 


Aquetong or Ingham Spring 一 At head 
of Aquetong Lake on Route 202 about 
two miles west of New Hope. Daily flow 
of water has been estimated at 3 million 
gallons. The dam was built to form the 
lake for the operation of a fulling mill that 
was rebuilt by Samuel D. Ingham in 1790 
as the first paper mill in the county. 


PARKS AND PICNIC AREAS 


Lake Warren—In Nockamixon Town- 
ship. Hard to find, so inquire at Ferndale 
or Revere. Dike was built in 1936 to 
impound waters of springs at foot of 
Bowman’s Hill. Good picnic spot, fair 
fishing, lots of birds and water lillies. 
Beverly Hall—near Quakertown. Rose 
gardens, reflecting pools, lily ponds. 


Menlo Park—Perkasie. Owned and 
operated by Borough of Perkasie. Eight 
acres with free picnic tables and children’s 
playground; swimming pool, bowling 
alleys, roller skating rink and other food 
and amusement concessions. No ad- 
mission charge. 


Quakertown Municipal Park—On Mill 
Street, ice skating rink, picnic tables, 
fireplaces. 


Lenape Park—Perkasie. 
and boating. Free. 


For picnicking 


Story Book Zoo—Rt. 1 at Parkland near 
Penndel. Open every day 10 till dark. 
All animals are tame, can be hand fed, 
housed in “story book” surroundings. 
Barbecue picnic area. Adults 50c, chil- 
dren 25c. 


Ralph Stover State Park—On Tohickon 
Creek west of Point Pleasant. Vacation 
cabins can be rented. A scenic picnic 
area. Closes at sundown. 


SPORTS 


Lazy D. Ranch, Point Pleasant Road, 
Gardenville. Sugan 2412. Horses and 
ponies for hire by the hour. Western 
Tack. Riding instruction. Boarding. 
Rodeo Arena. 


Warrington Skating Rink, Route 611, 
Warrington, OSborne 5-9999. Open even- 
ings 8 to 11 p.m. Ladies’ Night on Tues- 
day, party night on Monday. Skates for 
rent. 


Playrena Roller Club, State Road and 
Cedar Avenue, Croyden, STillwell 8-9009. 
Open Wednesday, Friday, Saturday and 
Sunday nights, with skating in the after- 
noon on Saturday and Sunday. Skates for 
rent. 


Moonlight Gardens Roller Rink, York 
Road, Jamison, FIllmore 8-6479. Open 
evenings 8 to 11 p.m. Alternate Tues- 
days Indoor archery—open to public. 
Otherwise Mondays and Tuesdays re- 
served for private parties. Matinee on 
Saturday and Sunday. Skates for rent. 


Roller Skating Casino, Nolan Avenue, 
Penndel, SKyline 7-2744. Open evenings 
8 to 11 p.m. and on Saturday and Sunday 
1 to 4 p.m. Best to call since schedule 
occasionally changed. Skates for rent. 


Fairlanes Bowling, Fairless Hills Shop- 
ping Center, WIndsor 5-4441. Twenty- 
four alleys with automatic pin spotters. 
Open daily from 10 a.m. to early morning 
for open and league bowling. 


Delmor Lanes, 81 North Delmor Street, 
Morrisville, CYpress 5-2919. Eight Bruns- 
wick alleys. Open 1p.m.to11p.m. Open 
bowling weekends. 


Bristol Recreation Center, 1500 Far- 
ragut Avenue, Bristol, STillwell 8-3802. 
Twelve alleys open at 6 to 12 p.m. Mon- 
day thru Friday and 1 to 12 p.m. Satur- 
day and Sunday. League bowling. 


Levittown Lanes, Inc., Newportville 
Road and Orchard Drive, Levittown, 
Windsor 6-3117. Eighteen alleys with 
automatic pin spotters. Open daily from 
10 a.m. to early morning. Clubs accom- 
modated. 


Flaunery の your (WW 


U. S. Route One in Penndel, Pa. 


recommended 
restaurant 
in Bucks County 


BUCKS COUNTY TRAVELER 


STARTERA 


Dolly Madison was First Lady when we 
opened for “good eating & stop for the 
night.” Today we’re Duncan Hines, Cue 
& Gourmet approved but still old country- 
hotel! Dining 11 a.m.-8 p.m. Candlelight 
Bar till 2 a.m. 
except Sun. 
Ledru Stiffler 
in our Dining 
Room Gallery. 
EST. 1812 
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Lanibertuille Fouse 


Bridge St. Lambertville, N. J. Phone 2-0202 


BANQUET FACILITIES 


Cross Keys 


Route 611 & 313 Fillmore 8-9364 


“Don’t Pass 
The Buck!’ 
Ne EG LI NY. > 


DINNER COCKTAILS 
LUNCH 


A favorite eating place 
of the County 
since 1735 


Open 6 Days Closed Sunday 


Buck Hore. 


FEASTERVILLE, PA. 
ELMWOOD 7-1125 
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Newtown Recreation Center, 18 N. 
State Street, Newtown, WOrth 8-2707. 
Hight alleys. Open daily from 6:30 to 
12 p.m. Open bowling weekends. Reser- 
vations accepted. 


Hillcrest Recreation Center, Route 
611, Danboro, FIllmore 8-9309. Monday 
thru Thursday, League nights. Open 
bowling Friday and Saturday 6:30 p.m. 
toll p.m. Sunday, 2:30 to 11 p.m. 


Timberlane, Aquetong Road off Route 
232, New Hope 2207. Horses for hire by 
the hour. English or Western tack. In 
the ring or on scenic trails. Private and 
group instruction. Boarding. 


Fieldcrest Archery—Route 202, 1 mile 
west of New Hope. Novices instructed. 
Field archery instruction. Equipment 
available. Open evenings. 


Pineway Stables, Smith Road, Pineville, 
Wycombe 5331. English tack. Private 
instruction. Boarding. 


Haycock Riding Stables, RD No. 3 
KEystone 6-2680. English and Wes- 
tern tack. Private instruction in ring or 
on trails. Moonlight riding for groups. 
Reservations required. 


MOVIES 


We are listing the theaters for your con- 
venience—watch your local newspapers 
for daily programs. Phone the theater 
for show time. 


Lower Bucks 


Bristol Theater, Radcliffe & Market, 


Bristol ST-8-9415 
Grand Theater, 422 Mill, Bristol 
ST-8-2812 
Ritz Theater, Bristol Pike, Croyden 
ST-8-9538 
Towne Theater, Levittown Parkway, 
Levittown WI-6-1000 


Central Bucks 


County Theater, East State Street, Doyles- 
town Fillmore 8-4014 
Newtown Hall Theater, N. State, New- 
town WO-8-3859 


Upper Bucks 


Broad Theater, 24 W. Broad, Soudertown 
SOU-3-3444 

Selvil Theater, Temple Avenue, Sellersville 
EL-7-4260 

Quakertown Amusement Co., Quakertown 
KEY-6-2735 


Drive-Ins 


Andalusia Drive-In Theater, Bristol Pike, 
Andalusia COrnwallis 1022 
Bucks County Drive-In Theater, Easton 
Road, Warrington OS-5-1500 
Roosevelt Drive-In Theater, U. S. Route 
1, Langhorne WI-6-9848 
Star Light Drive-In Theater, Routes 309 
and 663, Quakertown KEY-6-6195 


“Lower Bucks’ Finest Motel” 


FALLS MOTEL 


SAMUEL VACCHIANO owner-manager 


201 Lincoln Hwy. Fairless Hills, Pa. 
1 Mile above Oxford Valley on U.S. 1 


modern units phone windsor 6-9822 
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OF FINE FOODS 
CHARCOAL HEARTH 


RESTAURANT 


All Dinners Include... 


SALAD BOWL: A large heaping bowl of 
salad, served with the Mark’s special dressing. 
Eat as much as you like. It’s good for your 
health, 


BAKED POTATO: A large fine Idaho, 
washed, cleaned and baked to perfection. 
Look for the large wedge of fresh creamery 
butter. 


ROLLS AND BUTTER: An assortment of 
delicious warm dinner rolls. All you can eat, 
served with quarter pound strips of fresh 
creamery butter. 

COFFEE: We give you a pot of coffee with 
fresh, pure cream. Drink it when you want 
and as much as you want. 


DINNERS FROM $1.80 


MARK Restaurant 


Morrisville Shopping 
Center 


Parking For 1,000 Cars 


Open Sun. 1 - 9 P.M. 
Daily 8 A.M. - 9 P.M. 


BUCKS COUNTY INN 


DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


e s 
Cosmopolitan Cucsine 
BUSINESS MEN'S LUNCH 


S 
COCKTAIL LOUNGE 
FOOD AT ANY TIME 


Open 11 a.m. - 10 p.m. daily 
closed Sunday 


Bucks County Inn’s Host: 
60 N. MAIN ST. 


Jerry 
FILLMORE 8-4829 


VISIT THE BEAUTIFUL 
NEW COLONIAL 


DAIRY BAR 


Intersection of Rts. 413 & 532 
Newtown, Pa. WOrth 8-3771 


Wonderful 
Milk Shakes - Sundaes - Sodas 
Our own TOLL GATE ice cream 
Delicious sandwiches, hot or cold 
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ALL THE FAMILY KNOWS 


Lunching is a treat... 


Dining an event, at 


$ g 
Goldie's 

DINER 
RESTAURANT 


Route 313 Dublin, Pa. Phone 3686 


O'R c ク 2 
ICE CREAM ISLAND 


Since 1922 


Seafoods and Charcoal Steaks 
our specialty 
Famous for our 
Home Made Ice Cream 


Visit our other restaurant at Green 
Lane § Farragut Aves. Bristol, Pa. 


Beaver Dam Rd. at Rt. 13 
BRISTOL, PA. ST. 8-1473 


General 
De Kall Jun 


. drinks 


For superb foods. . 


DeKalb St. (Rt. 202) N. of Norristown, Pa. 
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Appreciating that no two people see eye to 
eye on food and drink, we would like to 
hear whether the restaurants we recommend 
live up to your expectations. These listings 
are a service to our readers; the comments 
are ours. Note that no liquor is served in 
Pennsylvania on Sundays. Be sure to check 
for Christmas; some places are closcd. 


L-Luncheon D-Dinner 


* Closed Sundays ** Closed Mondays 
UPPER COUNTY 


Eagle Hotel—Hellertown Ave. & Broad 
St. Quakertown. Red-juicy or well-done 
steaks in D. room. Open Fri., Sat., Sun. 


Twin Gables—1222 Broad St., Quaker- 
town. Cocktail critic’s delight. Dining 
for banquet parties only. 


Trainer’s Restaurant—Route 309, Quak- 
ertown. L-D. Authentic seafood plus 
hot, fast breakfasts and short orders. Bar. 


Meyer’s Restaurant—Route 309, Quak- 
ertown. L-D. Features non-fancy but 
reasonably-priced good dining. 


Benetz Inn**—Route 309, Quakertown. 
Here they say “A Good Meal at Any 
Time” and they mean it. 


Fireside Drive-Inn 一 Route 309, Quak- 
ertown. Car-side service provides char- 
coaled steaks, franks, ete. for hurried 
drivers. 


Washington House Hotel*—Route 309, 
Sellersville. L-D. All you can eat for 
$2.00. Famous for quality. 


Delaware Oaks**—Route 611, Riegels- 
ville. L-D. The family will appreciate 
excellent sauerbraten. . .and at reasonable 
prices. 


Cascade Lodge—Half mile off Rt. 611 
bet. Kintnersville and Riegelsville. Large 
parties by reservation only. Desserts 
even better than they look. 


Harrow Inn 一 Intersection Rts. 611 and 
412 N. of Ottsville. Built 1785 and still 
a “Workingman’s Bar” where all are 
welcome to enjoy fried chicken, steaks, 
and real Bar-B-Q. Also 15 oz. beer mugs: 
a penny an ounce. 


Ferndale Hotel—Rt. 611, Ferndale. 
L-D. $1.50-$3. Also appetizing platters 
and pies. Roomy bar. 

Haney’s on-the-Hill—Half mi. off Rt. 
32 at Upper Black Eddy. All food 
cooked to order at this, the County’s 
newest and fanciest bar and lounge. 

Four Winds Tavern*—Rt. 611, Revere, 
north of Ottsville. Open fireplace flickers 
on basket-chickens and T-bone steaks. 


Errickson’s—River Road 44 mi. below 
Frenchtown bridge on Pennsylvania side. 
L-D. Choice food plus tasty homemade 
pies. Phone Uhlerstown 362-J-4. 


Tohickon House**—Caffery Hill Rd. 
1 mi. north of Pt. Pleasant. L-D. $1.85- 
$3.25. Enjoy a cocktail and the view 
before dinner and during. 

Pipersville Inn* キ ーRoute 413, Pipers- 
ville. L-D. The Bruggers: Mother, Joe 
& Bob liven guests with good Penn-Ger- 
man cooking and quick-witted quips. 
Main Street Restaurant—9 S. Main 
Street, Quakertown. B-L-D seven days 
a week. Specialize in home cooking; 
Pennsylvonisch Deitsch menu. Small, 
intimate bar. 


CENTRAL COUNTY 


Log Tavern*—Rt. 611, Pipersville. L-D. 
Delicious dinners cooked to order. Fea- 
turing steaks, chops and Lobster tail. 
Sandwiches. Cozy bar—friendly atmos- 
phere. 

Black Bass—River Road, Lumberville. 
L-D. $2.75-$5.00. Unusual dishes served 
in 18th-century surroundings including 
crackling fireplace glow and view of river. 
Goldie’s Restaurant—Rt. 313, Dublin. 
Daytime meals for the wayfarer at reason- 
able prices and of good quality. 

The Gobblers*—River Rd., Pt. Pleasant. 
L-D. Excellent steaks, spaghetti mn 
meat balls. Brisk Dixieland band de- 
lights dancers on Fri., Sat. 

Logan Inn*—New Hope. Emphasizes 
comfort and hearty cooking for neighbors 
and travelers alike. Atmospheric old bar 
well tended. (Closed Dec. 22 to March 11) 
Tow Path House*—New Hope. L-D. 
Unique well-fireplace glows by the creek 
lighting enthusiastic diners. Fine food 
and service. 

Playhouse Inn*—New Hope. Tempting 
Polynesian and French dishes go well with 
the sparkling hostess-manager, Odette 
Myrtil, who is encouraged by Stu Ross, 
pianist during the week, and Mickey 
Palmer’s Trio Fri. & Sat. 

Canal House*—Mechanic St., New Hope. 
Listenable music goes well with fine menu; 
both served ’til 1 a.m. Curt Weiler in 
Elbow Room, pianist. 


River House—S. River Rd., New Hope. 
L-D. Tasteful surroundings match tasty 
cuisine. View of swift rapids delight pre- 
dinner cocktail sippers. 


Mel’s Steak House—Ney Plaza off 
Mechanic St., New Hope. Cozy, chatty 
atmosphere goes with good snacks; 
leisurely coffee-sipping. Closed Tuesday. 


Albert’s Coffee Shop—Mechanic St., 


New Hope. Authentic Swiss cheese, 
American-Swiss host, strong pungent 
coffee. Closed 5 p.m. Sunday. Open all 


other days 9 a.m. to 8 p.m. 


Volare’s*—Rt. 202 W. of New Hope. D. 
and late snacks. Decorative ducks please 
the eye and tasty food pleases the palate. 


Terrace Grill**—Mechanic St., New 
Hope. B-L-D 9 a.m. to 8 p.m. Broiled 
chicken Italian style only one of the 
hearty items here. 


Toad Hall*—Upper Mechanic St., New 
Hope. L-D. Special dinner every night 
at reasonable prices. Open 11 a.m.-10 p.m. 
Mon.-Thurs. Fri.-Sat. ’till 3 a.m. for 
night-owl diners. 

Cartwheel Inn—Rt. 202, New Hope. 
Specializes in steaks and seafood. Com- 
plete dinners and A La Carte. Bar, 
Cocktail lounge. Hours. Sun. 12-8, 
Mon.-Thurs. 4-12, Fri. 4-3 a.m., Sat. 
12-1 a.m. Phone: N.H. 2756 

The Barn*—Buckingham. L-D with 
late snacks. Curry dishes a leading 
feature amid art objects and paintings. 


BUCKS COUNTY TRAVELER 


General Greene Inn*—Crossroads at 
Buckingham. Revolutionary officers ate 
here. Draught beer and sturdy vit’ls 
must have been the fare then. Still is. 


Stone Manor House—Rt. 202 Bucking- 
ham. Under new management. Recently 
installed draught beer. Comfortable 
lounge. Comforting snacks. 


Doylestown Inn—B-L-D. Nationally 
famous food, equally good in the main 
restaurant, Country Kitchen, Jug-in-the- 
Wall or banquet room. Bring the children. 


Fountain House 一 Doylestown.  L-D. 
Antique setting for well-prepared and 
well served meals. Bar. 


Bucks County Inn*—Doylestown. 
Choose one of the live lobsters fresh daily 
from Maine. Cosmopolitan cuisine, can- 
apes with cocktails before dinner. Big 
airy bar. 


O’Neill’s Village Inn—E. State St., 
Doylestown. Not overly elegant but good 
food served with Irish quips. 


Ed’s Diner—Rt. 202, Doylestown. Day 
or night, well lighted, and fast service of 
carefully-cooked platters or dinners. 


Conti’s Inn*—Cross Keys. Walter's 
Caesar salad fit to render unto Caesar 
himself. Tasteful decor pleases dis- 
criminating diners. L-D. and Bar. 


Countryside Inn*—Cross Keys. L-D. 
Modest prices for grand snapper soup and 
sauerbraten. Unpretentious, bright, and 
cheerful. 


Valley Farm Restaurant**—611 north 
of Doylestown. Country bill-o-fare for 
the folks with hearty appetites. 


Water Wheel Inn*—Old Easton Road 
1 mi. N. of Cross Keys. L-D. Phone for 
reservations. Succulent sirloins after a 
cocktail make you glad you phoned. 
Fillmore 8-9300. J. & A. Krautstein, 
your hosts. 


Shea’s Tower Inn*—River Rd. near 
Bowman’s Hill. Short order cooking by 
a master chef. Constant entertainment by 
Mynah. 


Washington Crossing Inn**—Wash- 
ington Crossing. L-D. $2.75-$3.75. Good 
service adds to charm of home atmosphere 
and sturdy food. 


Warrington Diner—Rt. 611, Neshaminy. 
Food that brings you back for more. 
Private dining room for parties. 


Chalfont Hotel—Intersection of Rts. 
202 & 152, Chalfont. Nick and Paula 
Hartwig have snacks and sandwiches and 
tangy imported beer to serve in their 
cozy hostelry. 


Howard Johnson’s Restaurant— 
County Line Road and Rt. 611. Quick 
bites, full meals, and all day service keep 
this up to deserved reputation. 


Perosa Inn*—Rt. 309 Line Lexington. 
L-D. For pleasant and enjoyable Italian 
dishes try this one. Vino & cocktails. 


Hickory Valley Farm—Rt. 611, south of 
Doylestown. Smoked ham ’n eggs (from 
the farm itself) served in the pan. 8 a.m. 
to 8 p.m. 


Old Anchor Inn—Rts. 413 & 232, 
Wrightstown. Quality food, bar. Patrons 
are passing the good word around about 
roast beef and cheese cake. 
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Your Hosts: 
John Bohonyi - Joe Talone 
845 Chamber Street 
Trenton, N. J. 
Export 4-7854 
Member — 

Diner’s Club 


“49 YIF WYHO 


Specializing in 
extrémely good food. 
Italian and American. 
Served until 2:00 a.m. 
with another advantage of 
being open Sundays after 5 
where you may enjoy your 
cocktails with your dinner 
{Do try the Whiskey Sours) 
Facilities for banquets and 
wedding receptions. 


You can have your cake 
and eat it too... 


AT RIVER’S EDGE 


Angel's Food on the Deck 
Food for Angels in the Dock 


Dining at River's Edge overlooking 
the Delaware, beside the glowing 
fireplace, is an experience you 
will not soon forget. Radio's 
Stella Dallas appears daily to 
greet her guests. 


Luncheon: 12 - 2 Dinner: 5 - 10 
Sunday Dinner 5 - 9 
Lambertville, N. J. 

At the Bridge, one-half block off 202 
Phone: Lambertville 2-0897 


CHALPONT HOTEL 


Congenial Atmosphere 
Imported Beer 
Delicious Sandwiches 


CLOSED SUNDAY 
Nick and Paula Hartwig 
RT. 202 & 152 CHALFONT, PA. 


In the Heart of Bristol 


KEYSTONE 
HOTEL 


e DINING ROOM 
e COCKTAIL LOUNGE 


For the Best in American and Italian Foods 


Luncheon 


Dinner 


Banquet-Party Facilities Available 


Newly renovated banquet rooms 
will accommodate organizations 
and private parties. 


Mill and Bath Sts., Bristol 
Stillwell 8-5276-Free Parking 
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TOW 
PATH 
HOUSE 


LUNCHEON 
DINNER 
COCKTAILS 


CHARCOAL GRILL 


Open Sunday 
Closed Monday 


Mechanic Street 
at the Canal 


Telephone... . 
New Hope 2784 
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In this our 35th year 

at Pipersville, we 
extend our thanks 

to our many business 
associates and patrons 
who through the years 


havebecomeold friends. 


The Bruggeri 


PIPERSVILLE INN 
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Beck’s Smoke House* キ ーEaston Hwy. 
& Bristol Rd., Warrington L-D. Im- 
ported cheeses, homemade pies, and, of 
course, good smoked meats are yours at 
popular prices. Open ’til 8 p.m. 


Old Mill**—Old York and Horsham 
Rds., Hatboro. We recommend prime 
ribs of beef followed by cherries jubilee. 
Don’t count the calories. Dinners from 
5 to 10 weekdays, 1:30 to 8:30 Sundays. 
Closed Monday. 


Bill Dino's Fireside Inn—Rt. 263 
Hatboro. L-D. Delicious scampi, Con- 
tinental dinners. Platters from $1.25. 
Bar converted from Revolutionary kitchen. 
Closed Tuesdays. 


LOWER COUNTY 


The Homestead Restaurant of Laven - 
der Hall—Rt. 532, Newtown. Colonial 
elegance, home cooking, and southern 
fried chicken all make this a fine choice 
for dining. 


Temperance House**—Newtown, B-L- 
D. Partially misleading name. Beer is 
served along with fine home-cooked 
meals. 


Goodnoe Dairy Bar 一 Intersection 532 
and 413 Newtown. Home farm products 
make up snack, complete meals. Charm- 
ing new wallpaper matches drapes. 


Howard Johnson’s Restaurant—Rt. 1 
near Langhorne. People come from miles 
for fried clams. Good place to take the 
family for meals around the clock. 


The Mark—Morrisville Shopping Center. 
B-L-D. Charcoal broiled steaks & chops 
our specialty. Family dining. 


Jack Hansen’s Inn*—Old Lincoln Hwy; 
Morrisville. L-D. Quite reasonable. 
Your wife will like it here. You both 
will like the food. 


Mill Gate*—S. Pennsylvania Ave., Mor- 


risville. L-D. Coffee drinkers rave 
happily. Banquets & parties gladly 
arranged. 


Pennsbury Inn*—Off Bristol Rd. near 
Pennsbury. L-D. $2.50-$5.00. Special 
rates for the kids. Stop here while visiting 
Pennsbury Manor. 


Flannery’s—Lincoln Hwy., Pendel. L-D. 
A good cocktail, a good dinner, and then 
a good old homemade pie. 


SOCIAL OBLIGATIONS 


are so easy to repay at our buffet! 
Dinner Buffet every Wednesday and 


Thursday night 


Matinee Buffet on Wednesday 
from 11:30 to 2:30 


Have a table reserved on the Balcony or by the 
or for the family. 


Waterfall for a party... 


The Homestead Restaurant 
of Lavender Hall 


Trailblazer Diner and Dining Room— 
Budget-watchers find this ideal. U. 8. 

: at Trevose. Open every hour of every 
ay. 


Trailblazer Diner and Dining Room 
No. 2—U. S. 13, Bristol. Same ground 
rules. 


Buck Hotel*—Feasterville. Old timey 
inn with achummy bar. L-D. moderate- 
ly priced. Phone ahead for special dishes. 
Cheese cake delicious. Expert catering. 


Bucks County Room*—Pomeroy’s, Lev- 
ittown Shopping Center. Levittowners 
relax here for lunch. They like the 
coffee and quick service. 


De Grand Diner—Rt. 13 near Levit- 
town. Steaks and chops to a turn, and 
open seven days a week. 


Keystone Hotel*—Mill at Bath, Bristol. 
L-D. $1.75-$3.75. Italian-American dishes 
a specialty here. 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. Banquet 
facilities. Cocktails til 3 a.m. 


O’Boyle’s—Ice Cream Island. Rt. 13 
at Beaver Dam Rd. Bristol. L-D. $.75- 
$2.75. Seafood and charcoal steaks very 
popular. Famous for homemade ice 
cream and party cakes. 


Landy’s—Fairless Hills Shopping Center. 
L-D. Cabbage stuffed European style. 
All delicatessen specialties plus night 
delivery. 


ON THE JERSEY SIDE 


River’s Edge—Lambertville, just off Rt. 
202 at end of bridge. Radio's Stella 
Dallas greets her guests daily. Luncheon, 
12 to 2; dinner, 5 to 10. Food as good 
as the view. 


Cahill’s—River Rd. below Washington 
Crossing, N. J. Open charcoal broiler 
inspires appetites. Dinners lunches and 
a dandy place for late (1 a.m.) snacking. 
Jerry Cahill supervises. 


Lambertville House— Lambertville. 
Miniature loaves of bread at this historic 
old country hotel. Candlelight bar ’til 
2 a.m. (except Sunday); dining, 11:30 
a.m. to 8 p.m. every day. 


COCKTAILS 


Route 532 above Newtown, 
Bucks County, Pa. 


WOrth 8-3888 


BUCKS COUNTY TRAVELER 
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Open for Lunch and Dinner 


Dinner served from 5 p.m. 


Featuring the finest in foods, 
liqueurs, & Italian specialties 
STEAKS CHOPS CHICKEN 
LOBSTER SCAMPI 


Tel. OSborne 5-9893 York Road, Hatboro, Pa. 
10 Miles South of New Hope Route 263 
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WASHINGTON 
CROSSING INN 


There's something 


new at historic 


WASHINGTON CROSSING 
INN 


Newly decorated, elegant, formal 
dining rooms which have been 
opened recently by the Zettlers. 


Make reservations and 
enjoy your evening din- 
ing before an open fire, 
in either of the tastefully 
decorated dining rooms. 


Guest Rooms Cocktail Bar 


WASHINGTON CROSSING, PA. 
PHONE HYATT 3-6677 


Colligan’s Stockton Inn**—Stockton, 
N. D only. Song-inspiring wishing 
well is worth inspecting after a lobster 
or roast beef feast. Drink here with 
Sunday dinner. 


Landwehr’s Restaurant—Route 29, 2 
miles below historic Washington’s Cross- 
ing. Dinners 5 to 9. Lunch 12 to 2:30. 
Special desserts go well with after-dinner 
liqueurs. 


Botal Inn—845 Chambers St., Trenton. 
Succulent broiled king crab and anti- 
pasto to please the most discriminating. 
Italian-American menu. L-D until 2 a.m. 
Bar open after 5 on Sunday. 


Princeton Inn 一 115 Alexander St., 
Princeton, N. J. B-L-D. Black bean 
soup par excellence. Thursday night 
buffet offers welcome change for those 
who are confused by menus. 


Nassau Tavern Hotel—Palmer Square, 
Princeton, N. J. B-L-D. Gargantuan 
platters of roast beef Nassau adorn 
Wednesday night’s buffet featuring un- 
limited portions. Snacks good in the 
Oyster Bar. 


NEARBY IN PENNSYLVANIA 


Yorktown Inn*—Intersection New and 
Old York Rds., Elkins Park. Luncheon, 
dinner. A fine place for wedding parties 
and banquets, or for dancing Monday, 
Wednesday, Friday. Music every night. 


Witchwood Country Kitchen 一 -Inter- 
section 202 and 309. Original Witehwood 
Farm ice cream calls for double dips and 
seconds, even after one of their hearty 
dinners. Good home-made soups, waffles. 
Open from 9:30 a.m. to 11:30 p.m.; 
Sunday from 10. 


Fortside Inn キ ーBethlehem and Skippack 
Pikes, Whitemarsh. Elegant for parties, 
dining. Try crab Mornay, devilled. 
Music every night until 2; Jimmy Sey- 
mour’s orchestra on weekends. 


Pike Restaurant—309 at Springhouse, 
two mi. north of Ambler. Chef calls each 
dish a specialty, and we agree, but go for 
newburgs and roast chicken. Trucks and 
Cadillacs stop here 7 a.m. to 10 p.m.; 
open after midnight Fri. and Sat. Noon 
to 10 Sunday. Moderate prices. 


General Wayne Inn*—Montgomery 
Ave., Merion. Excellent service and food 
in pleasant 18th Century surroundings. 
Dance every night to George King’s 
orchestra. 


The Tavern*—Montgomery Ave., Cyn- 
wyd. Take V.I.P.’s here for dinners as 
good as their cooks can make. Nice bar. 


It's Pleasant at Pennslhury 


LUNCHEON e DINNER e LATE EVENING SNACKS 


Pennsbury Inn 


When you visit beautiful and historic Pennsbury Manor, Wil- 
liam Penn’s home, be sure and stop by and share our hospitality. 


FORD MILL & BORDENTOWN 
— FERRY ROADS 
MORRISVILLE, PA. 
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CLEO WATTS MANAGER 
RESERVATIONS CYPRESS 5-5984 
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DOYLESTOWN INN 


is the place for 


me — anytime” 


“I like the COUNTRY KITCHEN. Its a 
friendly spot, with good food and fast 
service. Daddy enjoys the ‘Businessman’s 
Lunch’. . .says it gives him the ‘lift’ to finish 
the day's work. Lots of our friends stop in 
for meals and snacks 一 you always see some- 
one you know. 


“Mommie and Daddy like the JUG IN THE 
WALL for a pleasant dinner; soft lights 
and sweet music... they re always in a good 
mood the next day! They tell me there’s an 
excellent bar down there, too! 


“When Grandma visits us she always treats 
us to a real feast in the MAIN DINING 
ROOM. We're a big family and she says 
the table becomes a ‘groaning board’—just 
as she remembers Sundays back on the 
farm—and no dreary ‘redding-up’ afterward! 


“Unexpected guests head thankfully for the 
DOYLESTOWN INN. . .it's a real inn, you 
know, recommended by AAA. They go 
all-out to make you feel at home and com- 
pletely comfortable. 


“| hear that all sorts of clubs and groups 
have meetings and banquets there, too. 


“Believe me. . .next to home, it’s the nicest 
place | know 一 " 


DOYLESTOWN INN 


18 West State St. Fillmore 8-9307 


Where 202 crosses 611 - The crossroads of Bucks County 


Everybody’s talking 
about Slenderella Inter- 
national, the new fabulous į 
slenderizing system that 
makes you the size you 
ought to be. It’s so new 
..・so different . . . s6-0-0 
pleasant.. .’`phone today 
for your Free Trial Visit 
.-・ You can’t help 

but love it. 


slenderellase 


PARIS * NEW YORK * CHICAGO 
and PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Soe UT 


Good Housekeeping 
Leor, eS 
45 aovernseo WS 


RELAX 


pay bills the con- 


venient, comfortable 
“right at home” way 
with a PNB 
Checking Account 


BUCKS COUNTY OFFICES 


THE PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


BRISTOL—200 Radcliffe 
LEVITTOWN—323 Shopping Center 
MIDWAY—Midway Shopping Center 
SOUTHAMPTON—689 2nd St. Pike 
YARDLEY—10 South Main 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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や Guaranteed by A 


COUNTY DOINGS 
THIS MONTH 


Community Folk Dance—Feb. 23) 
8:30-11 p.m. Adults. Wm. Penn Center, 
Fallsington. 

Annual Sportsmen’s Banquet—Feb. 
26, 6:30 p.m. Federation of Sportsmen’s 
Clubs of Bucks County. Donald Miller, 
Penna. State Game Commission, speaker. 
Dublin Fire Company Hall. 


Motor Boat and Sportsmens Show— 
March 1-9. Annual sportsmen’s paradise. 
Convention Hall, Philadelphia. 

Junior Work Camp—March 1-3, for 
boys and girls 12 to 14 years old. Register 
in advance. Wm. Penn Center, Fallsing- 
ton. 

Career Night—March 6, 7 p.m. Voca- 
tional guidance forum for high school 
girls. Sponsored by Levittown-Fairless 
Hills Branch, American Ass’n of Uni- 
versity Women. Neshaminy High School. 


Square Dance—March 2, 8:30-12 p.m. 
YWCA sponsored folk dancing at the 
Borough School, New Britain. 

Family Party—March 7, 8 p.m. Game 
night sponsored by the Upper Orchard 
Women’s Club for the Levittown Emer- 
gency Squad. Refreshments. Newport- 
ville Fire House. 

Family Night—March 9, 5 p.m. Covered 
dish supper, singing, games, contests, 
square dancing. Nursery for children 
under 6. Call in advance. Wm. Penn 
Center, Fallsington. 


Doylestown Nature Club—March 11, 
2:30 p.m. Joseph W. McArthur, speaker. 
Parish room, St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, 
Doylestown. 


Newcomers Tea—March 12, 1-3 p.m. 
YWCA party to welcome strangers to the 
neighborhood. Everyone invited. 2 
Meetinghouse Square, Fallsington. 


St. Patrick’s Day Dance—March 13, 
9 p.m. Sponsored by the John Billington 
Post VFW Ladies Auxiliary for the com- 
munity. At the post home on Haines 
Rd., Levittown. 


St. Patrick’s Celebration—March 17, 
11 am. High Mass at St. Patrick’s 
Mission, Dublin. Parish will enter a 
float in the Philadelphia parade that 
afternoon. 


Human Relations Forum—March 19, 
8 p.m. First of a series of ten meetings to 
discuss “Incident Control”. J. Leon 
Rabbin, speaker. Library of the New 
Hope High School. 


St. Patrick’s Parish Night—March 19, 
8 p.m. Entertainment and refreshments 
for all at St. Patrick’s Mission, Dublin. 


Bucks County Ski Club—March 21; 
8:30 p.m. Films of skiing in Switzerland. 
Blue Anchor Inn, Wrightstown. 


Antiques Show—March 23-24, noon to 
10 p.m. All exhibits for sale. Sponsored 
by the Newtown unit of the Lower Bucks 
County Hospital Auxiliary. Neshaminy 
High School, Rt. 432 at Old Lincoln High- 
way, Langhorne. 


THE RIVER HOUSE 


Since 1794 


A COUNTRY RESTAURANT 


e Day-Long Menu — Noon ‘til 9:00 
e Sunday Dinner — Noon til 8:00 
Phone New Hope 2792 


Open Every Day 


Except Monday 


So. River Road - New Hope, Pa. 


Towne Theatre 


the NEWEST 
and mot ATTRACTIVE 
THEATRE 
in BUCKS 
COUNTY 


Plenty of Parking 
Windsor 6-1000 


Levittown, Pa. 


FALLS INSTITUTE FOR 
LIBERAL STUDIES... 


FALLSINGTON, PENNA. 
Schools of Liberal Arts and High School 
studies, with classes in Psychology, Busi- 
ness, Languages, English, Mathematics, 
Science and Social Studies. 
For information call 
WInpsos 5-5096 or CYpress 5-5096 


FERNDALE HOTEL 


DINING ROOM 
Open Daily and Sunday 
LUNCHEON & DINNERS 
Open 11 a.m. to 7 p.m. 


Bar Open 11 a.m. ’til closing 
RT. G11 FERNDALE, PA. FERNDALE 2-5511 
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A11 the variety of the 
old-time general store 


a uit combined with present- 


3 a al ie aed day advantages make. . . 
; la í 


YOUR ONESTOP 
FRIENDLY 
SHOPPING CENTER 


COMPLETE DEPARTMENTS TO SERVE THE FAMILY’S EVERY NEED 
INCLUDING A COMPLETE SUPER MARKET 


Six convenient credit and charge plans 


to meet your budget 


TOYS DRESSES TV 
GUNS BICYCLES RADIOS 
FURNITURE HARDWARE 


UNION SUPPLY COMPANY 


Fairless Hills Shopping Center, Fairless Hills, Pa. 
WINDSOR 6-8230 


Ample Free Parking 
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uctions 


| Every Weekend Day 
| at the Bristol 
and Quakertown 
| Farmers’ Markets. 


More than 
$250,000 in merchandise 
is sold under the hammer 
at these country type 
auctions every week. 


Hardware, Toys, Appliances, 
every imaginable item 

of merchandise is 

offered for sale at 

the bidder’s price. 


Auctions are scheduled at 
Quakertown on Fridays and 
Saturdays while the same 
auctions are held at Bristol 
simultaneously and on Sunday. 
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Home Style Turkey Dinner—March 
24, 2-8 p.m. Prepared by the Ladies 
Auxiliary, Newport Fire Co. No. 1. Fire 
Hall, Newport. 

St. Patrick’s Dinner—March 24, 1-5 
p-m. Family maximum, $5; $1.50 per 
person. Public invited. St. Patrick’s 
Mission, Dublin. 

Antiques Show—March 27-29, noon 
until 10 p.m. Sponsored by the Burlington 
County YWCA. All exhibits for sale. 
National Guard Armory, Burlington, 
Needs 

Fashion Show—March 29, 8:15 p.m. 
Showing of budget and luxury fashions 
by Hess Brothers. Staged by the Bucks 
County Federation of Women’s Clubs for 
the benefit of the high school reference 
book fund. Central Bucks High School, 
Doylestown. 


Couples Club—March 30, 8 p.m. Card 
games and dancing for everyone at the 
YWCA, Fallsington. 

Ukrainian Concert, Pageant—March 
31,6 p.m. Honoring Taras Schevchenko, 
Ukrainian poet-patriot. Old World holi- 
day celebrated in native costume. Choir 
concert. St. Mary’s Ukrainian Catholic 
Church, Bath St., Bristol. 

Round Trip to Manhattan—April 5, 
7:45 a.m. to 6:30 p.m. Chartered bus 
trip to see the United Nations and Easter 
show at Radio City. Make reservations 
as soon as possible with the YWCA, CY 
5-5765 or WI 5-6066, 2 Meetinghouse 
Square, Fallsington. 


ARTS 


Art Exhibit—Thru Feb., 11:30 a.m.- 
8 p.m. daily. Paintings of Ledru Stiffler. 
Dining Room Gallery, Lambertville House, 
Lambertville. 


Art Exhibit—Thru March. Pastels and 
lithographs by Eleanor Perot. Educa- 
tional Bldg. Art Gallery, Bucks County 
Public School Service Center, West & 
Ashland Sts., Doylestown. 

Philadelphia Art Alliance—Thru March 
17. Harold Baumbach & Joseph Green- 
berg, oils. 

Langhorne Players—March 2-9 (except 
Sunday), 8:30 p.m. ‘The Tender Trap”. 
The Barn, Bridgetown Pike, Langhorne. 
Welcome House Film Series—March 
8, 8:15 p.m. “Farrebique” and “Made- 
line”. The Barn, home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Richard Walsh, Dublin. 

Bux-Mont Band—March 14, 8 p.m. 
Players from ten Bucks and Montgomery 
County schools combine for concert. 
Souderton High Schéol. 

New Hope Adult Film Program— 
March 16, 8:30 p.m. Jacques Tati’s 
“The Big Day” and Marcel Marceau in 
“Pantomimes". High School Gym, New 
Hope. 

Delaware Valley Philharmonic Or- 
chestra—March 17, 3:30 p.m.; March 
22, 8:30 p.m. Bach Brandenburg Con- 
certo No. 2, Wieniawski violin concerto, 
Florence Rosensweig, soloist; Tschaikow- 
sky Symphony No. 6. Neshaminy High 
School, Langhorne. 

Bucks County Symphony Orchestra— 
March 30, 8:30 p.m. Aubert, Mozart, De 
Falla and the Tschaikowsky violin con- 
certo, Toshiya Eta, soloist. Central 
Bucks High School, Doylestown. 

Town and Country Choristers—April 
2, 8:15 p.m. Admission $1.10. Easter 
program, parts II & III, Handel’s ‘‘Mes- 
siah”. Soloists Jane and Patti Pickens. 
Also concert debut of new Lehigh Valley 
Men’s Choir. Sponsored by Plumstead 


Twp. PTA. Central Bucks High School 
Auditorium, Doylestown. 


“Your checks serve you TWICE. First, they pay your 


bills quickly, conveniently. 


Second, they come 


back to you, endorsed, as bona fide receipts for 


every payment you make. 


Avoid 


Save time. 


errors. Open a checking account now. 


THE DOYLESTOWN NATIONAL 
BANK AND TRUST CO. 


“On the Square” 


FILLMORE 8-3524 


MEMBER F. D: I. CORP. 
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IRST off, this is to reassure a 

number of constant readers and 
new subscribers that they haven’t 
missed an issue of the Traveler, 
For those who have been away, 
those who have been watching the 
mailbox with an anxious eye, and 
those who were given a subscription 
to the Traveler for Christmas, the 
dateline on this issue means that 
from now on, the Traveler will be 
out before the first of the month, 
instead of straggling in anywhere 
up to the fifteenth or so, as it has 
been doing. We explained in our 
December issue that growing pains 
had finally forced us, after two years 
of chasing our own expansion, to 
skip a month in order to catch up 
with ourselves; we also assured 
subscribers that the extra month 
would be tacked on to the end of 
their subscriptions, to make sure 
that everybody got a full twelve 
issues. 

Most people seem to have under- 
stood this pretty well, but a few 
scattered inquiries and complaints 
have been coming in all through 
January, so we thought we’d better 
clear the matter up. Of course, in a 
way were flattered to feel that 
people miss the Traveler when it 
doesn’t arrive on time; on the other 
hand, the queries indicate that some 
people (no names, please) haven’t 
been reading this page as atten- 
tively as they might have. We 
urge this practice, not out of literary 
vanity or personal pique, but just 
on the off chance that some day we 
might just say something here that 
they would want to know about. 

N fact, here’s a small report on 

the County, and how it looks 
from away. Having spent the last 
two years no farther away from our 
own back yard than an occasional 
enforced excursion to New York or 
Philadelphia, we found that an 
unusual combination of circum- 
stances at the Christmas season 
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seemed to encourage a more pro- 
longed sally. First, the fact that 
the holidays fell as they did on a 
Tuesday almost guaranteed that 
between preparation for and re- 
cuperation from them there was 
little enough to be accomplished 
during that time. Second, a report 
in the travel section of the New 
York Times indicated that those 
who felt a call within them to do 
so could be in Chicago in only 
eleven hours by way of the newly 
completed chain of turnpikes. And 
finally, the weird mathematical 
sophistries of the automobile in- 
dustry had managed to convince us 
that it was almost our patriotic 
duty to do our part in maintaining 
the credit system through which the 
nation gropes its way by buying a 
new car, which we did. 

So new roads, new car, and two 
weeks off impelled us forth to the 
world beyond, and there certainly 
is a lot of it. But the Bucks Coun- 
tian who travels does so from a 
uniquely special point of view; 
comparisons become unavoidable, 
and somehow the rest of the country 
comes off second-best. The large 
mesa-strewn landscapes of the South- 
west, the giant craggy grandeur of 
Colorado, the vast dry wastes of 
Kansas, even the rich fields of 
Illinois, are all interesting in their 
way. The net impression, though, 
is only to emphasize the beauty, 
abundance and variety that sur- 
round us here at home. Con- 
clusion: the outside world is a 
wonderful place to visit, but we 
wouldn’t want to live there. 

TILL, there are some things 
going on out there that bear 
watching; we don’t want to get too 
far behind the times. Science, let’s 
face it, is up to remarkable things, 
and not the least of these is the 
great insight we have been develop- 
ing into people’s minds, abilities and 
preferences. The electronic brain, 


which. can chew up and digest end- 
less quantities of information, has 
created fa !greater need than ever 
for facts to feed it. The survey, or 
scientific development and analysis 
of opinion or preference, becomes 
an important adjunct to the proper 


nourishment of the machine. The 
claim, or manifest truth as proven 
by the research of the surveyors and 
the digestion of the machine, is an 
important by-product of scientific 
activity. 

More filters, less friction, longer- 
lasting flavor, shorter dissolving 
time, and a host of other incalcula- 
bles to the naked eye are being 
hurled at the consumer in a merci- 
less barrage of claims and counter- 
claims. It’s gotten so that you’re 
just nobody in terms of American 
product achievement unless you 
have a claim to make. 


Watching all this going on, caught 
between Hoopers and Ropers on 
one side and Univacs on the other, 
we here at the Traveler got to feel 
that for the sake of our readers’ 
morale and the prestige of the 
County, we ought to have a survey 
and a claim of our own. It didn’t 
have to be the biggest claim ever, 
or even the best; with the limited 
resources at our disposal, we felt we 
might get by with just being the 
first with our particular claim. 
Accordingly, intensive balanced 
cross-section sampling was con- 
ducted, the results verified and 
certified, security measures taken, 
and finally the word is ready to go. 
In a survey unique in publishing 
history, the Bucks County Trave- 
ler proudly announces the remark- 
able discovery that ONE HUN- 
DRED PER CENT of its sub- 
scribers can READ! Remember— 
NO OTHER PUBLICATION HAS 
EVER MADE THIS CLAIM! 

—A.M. 
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CARDS 


for all 


OCCASIONS 


BOOKS 
of all Publishers 


GARDY’S 


BOOKS 
STATIONARY 
PRINTING 


Main and State Streets 
DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
Phone Flllmore 8-5268 


BOOKS 


for the collector 
for gifts or 
study and 
other practical 
purposes 


Every month, every HN 


week, every day, you F} Jj 
are welcome to browse |} i - 
Ese 


without solicitation to ie 
purchase. A Pill bm 


LEARY’S BOOK STORE 
Largest Old Book Store in America 


9th Street, Below Market 
Walnut 2-1167 Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
2S Se eee 


RECENTLY OPENED 
Hennesy Book Shop 


Corner of Centre Ave. & Court St. 
Newtown, Pa. WOrth 8-2315 


Books for everyone 
Personalized Stationery @ 
Wedding Invitations 


BUCKINGHAM 


Just arrived, 50 pairs | BUCKINGHAM 


of beautiful milk PENNA: 
glass lamps—Bisque 

figurines—Old 
teins and many in- 


ae articles from BAZAAR 
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The Bridge at Andau, by James A. Miche- 
ner. 288 pp. Random House. $3.50. 

F anyone has any doubts, any 

questions about the meaning of 
what happened in Hungary a few 
months ago, Michener has spelled it 
out clearly and simply for him in an 
on-the-spot report from the Austrian 
border. At a time when most of us 
were engrossed with the elections or 
distracted by the Suez crisis, the 
thousands of Hungarians who came 
streaming across the small wooden 
farm footbridge at Andau brought 
with them a tale of a turning-point 
in history. From these people 
Michener has gathered an intensely 
powerful, unadorned narrative that 
needs telling wherever it can find 
an ear. 

Here is the failure of communism, 
complete and unmistakable, for the 
first time laid naked for the world 
to see; here is a moving story of the 
courage and hope that brutality and 
terror are powerless to erase from 
people’s hearts; and here are the 
problems we must face in deciding 
our own share of the responsibility 
in this far-off world. 

The two brief weeks of uprising in 
Budapest, and the stories of those 
who finally decided to leave their 
homeland, carry no possible doubt 
of the extent of Russia’s failure to 
convince the Hungarians of the 
value of communism. One of the 
significant measures of its failure 
was the widespread nature of the 
revolt: not just a disgruntled mi- 
nority, but every class of Hungarian 
society, ninety-five out of every 
hundred Hungarians, by Michener’s 
estimate. The young people, who 
had never known any other way of 
life, felt strongly enough against 
this one to fight tanks almost bare- 
handed. Intellectuals, well on their 
way to a promising future in the 
Party, thought their way through 
the deceits and betrayals. The 
military, under communism a privi- 
leged and pampered class, held out 


with rifles against furious tank-gun 
barrages. The mothers, with only 
bouquets for an unknown soldier in 
their hands, marched into the 
mouths of machine-guns. And final- 
ly, the workers, the hard-core com- 
munists, the life-blood and 
theoretical beneficiaries of the entire 
communist system, threw the lie in 
the Russians’ teeth, fought, and 
then used the workers’ weapon, 
struck, for over two months, at the 
almost certain risk of deportation 
to Siberia. The farmers cut back 
on their crops, to make sure there 
would be no surplus food for Russia. 
In all of Hungary, after ten years 
of communism, there was no group 
to raise a voice of defense for the 
Soviet system. 

Even so, the bystander might 
argue, this definite and final re- 
jection of communism by the Hun- 
garians is merely the expression of 
a national impatience. Countries 
change governments all the time; 
why all the fuss about heroism? 

Just so. Here in America, a 
simple enough question, but com- 
munism brings a new, paramount 
and terrible dimension to everyday 
living: fear. This word, in its 
American context, will be almost 
incomprehensible to most of Miche- 
ner’s readers, but it would be worth 
their while to think about its mean- 
ing under communism. Fear is not 
the insecurity we know about job or 
mortgage or health, the momentary 
physical dangers we run into from 
time to time, or even the uncertainty 
about what lies beyond the grave. 
Fear in the communist society is 
terror, woven constantly through 
every minute of life. The past 
twenty years have familiarized the 
world with the OGPU and the 
Gestapo, the Russian and German 
secret police services; if Michener 
accomplishes nothing else with this 
book, he will have added a new 
name to the vocabulary of horror: 
the AVO, the Hungarian State 
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Protecting Special Group. 

The brief but vivid descriptions 
of the subtle and vicious cruelties 
of the AVO, and the extent to which 
the threat of the AVO pervades and 
destroys the fibre of society, are the 
telling argument for even the most 
recalcitrant optimists who would 
seek to find some shred of good in 
communism. Michener finds in 
AVO the inevitable need of a system 
that promises more than it can 
deliver, no matter how well-in- 
tentioned the leaders of that system 
may be. Some of his Hungarian 
friends, he points out, accuse him of 
being naive, claiming that the heads 
of any communist state secret police 
organization are Moscow-trained 
for their job. Hither way, the dis- 
tinction seems hardly worth making; 
life is poisoned beyond belief. Spy 
reports on spy, family members 


mistrust one another, friends and 
relatives disappear at night, not 
even suicide is an escape, for re- 
prisals are threatened against loved 
ones left behind. Michener says: 
“=. In fact, this studied tearing down 
of the fabric of normal society was 
perhaps the AVO's outstanding 
contribution to Hungarian life. Their 
goal was to incriminate every living 
Hungarian, and many of the dead. 
When everyone was incriminated, 
then any normal social relationship 
was impossible, and only the AVO 
could thrive. .” 


It is against this background of an 
upside-down society where the crimi- 
nals rule and the innocent are 
brought to the rack that we must 
judge the monumental quality of 
the courage and hope required to 
protest, to revolt, to fight for 
something better. The bravery 
shown in Michener's unvarnished 
relation of factual episodes brings 
a lump to the throat, and more 
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Baby, Mom and Dad too, 
will always have the Traveler 
as soon as it comes from the 


presses if Mom or Dad has Rs 
the foresight to send in a Buc S ounty. 


subscription to the... TRAVELER 


The County's Monthly Magazine 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 
$3.00 for one year, $5.00 for 2 
years. Additonal subscriptions 
only $2.00 each. Add $1.00 per 
year for'subscriptions outside the 
United States. 


The Bucks Pek Leet 
_ 7Z5 Shewell Ave., I ovylestown, Pa. 


Please send the Iraveler for pear to 


The の Card to Head... 


JOHNSTONS 
WAYSIDE 
FURNITURE 


Bucks County’s 
Finest and Largest 
Furniture Store 


Lines: Sprague, Carlton, Penna. House, Kling, 
Paul McCobb, Valley, and others. 


Located at Route 13 and Beaver Road, Bristol, Pa. 
Phone: STillwell 8-7929 


We invite your inspection . . . 


FAMOUS NAMES IN CHINA 


WEDGWOOD SPODE 
MINTON AYNSLEY 
ROSENTHAL CASTLETON 


FRANCONIA ROYAL DOULTON 


FAMOUS NAMES IN CRYSTAL 


ORREFORS VAL ST. LAMBERT DAUM 
TIFFIN FOSTORIA 
IMPERIAL DUNCAN HEISEY 


GILMAN 


47 St. Georges Road, Suburban Square, 
Ardmore, Pa. Midway 2-0630 


$21.50 MAIL AND PHONE ORDERS FILLED 


Illustrated: 
Minton’s Bedford Pattern 
5 Piece Place Setting 


Ruth Page presents the 
“SLIMMER YOU" | ja 
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for men and women VB 
rns SEE gifts 


oS Fo 


am hy 


The most modern approved 
method of slenderizing, 
body building, posture and 
relaxation. 


Trial Treatment Free! 


Waterloo Street On-the-Delaware 
Telephone New Hope 2253 


Wedgwood-Royal Doulton 


OLD 


~~ PRINTS 


= OCCASIONAL 


WRIGHTSTOWN 
TRADING POST 


| FURNITURE 


EARLY KELT TABLE LINENS 


AMERICAN | ei 
FURNITURE Hand woven by Malibu of California 


ER 人 SE F LY S 
。 42 So. Main St., Yardley, Pa. 
Phone HYatt 3204 


WRIGHTSTOWN ROUTE 413 | 
BUCES COUNTY, PA. Ss 
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Of our more than one hundred open stock dinner- 
ware patterns and a complete selection of crystal. 


THE TRAV 


by Cathy Wagner 
A GOURMET TOUR 


Bucks County has many fine food- 
packing businesses owned and oper- 
ated by old Pennsylvania families 
for generations. The buildings with 
their clean, scrubbed appearances, 
usually located near the owner’s 
home, are outstanding. 

Old fashioned smoked ham and 
bacon is the specialty of one of 
these Bucks County businesses. 
Following in the footsteps of the 
area's original farmers, who built 
smokehouses to cure and preserve 
their own meats, the Knauss family 
today cure their own meats in 
smokehouses, burning hickory logs. 
These include smoked turkey, 
smoked sausage, Canadian bacon, 
sliced dried beef and many other 
delicacies produced here in the 
Dutch country. 

Any of these products may be 
ordered by mail from Knauss Quak- 
ertown Smokehouse, Quakertown. 

Authentic Chinese dinners and 
curried meals are packaged and 
frozen by the Henry’s, in an early 
red clapboard house in Lumberville, 
from foods flown in from the Orient, 
where they lived for many years. 

In their Turkey and Almond 
Chinese dinner, for instance, in 
which fresh turkey is used, there 
are tiny sweet snow peas, fresh 
ginger and crunchy almonds. De- 
frosted and served over a mound 
of rice, this is a complete meal. 

These foods are kept frozen for 
sale, on the premises. All kinds of 
spices and herbs may be ordered by 
mail from “The Henrys’ Chutney 
House”, Lumberville, Penna. 
‘“‘Wagner’s Apothecary Jars of 
Herbs and Spices” adorn the 
shelves at Leatherman and Godshall, 
grocers. A by-word in Doyles- 
town, real connoisseurs enjoy ‘‘pok- 
ing around” this store for unusual 
foods. Lettered in gold, these 
replicas of the old jars hold the 
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featuring 
impromptu 


... true China by 
Iroquois, designed 
by Ben Seibel. 
Available in open 
stock in complete 
dinner and lunch- 
eon services in 8 
different patterns. 


Illustrated Coffee Warmer in “Pins 
and Beads” pattern, $10.95 


Fine china with the new sculptured look, so 
durable it’s replaced if it breaks, so practical 
you can cook, bake, 'n serve in the serving 
pieces. 


16 piece starter set, 18.95 
Service for 8, 59.95 


Waxman Jewelry 
and Gift Shop 


Morrisville Shopping Center 
CYpress 5-5069 


Give them 
courage... 


silver from Howard's Jeweler, Doylestown} by Heirloom, Damask Rose pattern; china 
from Gilman's, Ardmore; Rockingham pattern by Spode; Crystal from Gilman's, 
American Lady pattern by Fostoria; Centerpiece of fresh azaleas arranged by Yardley 
Florist, Yardley; Linens from Seely's, Yardley, handwoven by Malibu of California. 


Recipe of the Month 
AVACADO TOPPED GREEN PEA SOUP 


Try this new recipe, originated and tested by TRAVELER'S home economist, 
as a luncheon or dinner greeting. . . 


2 small carrots cooked ham bone | 
1 medium onion 5 cups water 

1 cup split green peas 1 bay leaf 

salt, pepper Worcestershire sauce Flowers 


THIS EMBLEM ASSURES 
THE FINEST IN 
QUALITY AND SERVICE, 


Scrub carrots; slice. Slice onion. Wash peas; drain. Combine carrots, 
onion, peas, ham bone, water and bay leaf; cover; simmer 2 hours or until 
peas are tender. Remove bone. Press mixture through sieve; season with 
salt and pepper. Thin with milk to desired consistency; heat. Pour into 
soup tureen or individual soup bowls; top with mounds of avocado cream 


topping. Free delivery to Trenton area and 
Avocado Cream Topping Lower Bucks County 
1 large avocado 12 pint whipping cream 1 
12 tsp. salt 12 tsp. lemon juice Bill Breece 


14 tsp. Tabasco Paprika, parsley flakes Jhe Dardley Florist 


Mash avocado; add salt, Tabasco, and lemon juice. Whip cream; fold into 
other ingredients. Place in mounds on top of soup. Sprinkle with paprika e NIA aceon 
and parsley flakes. Serve immediately. Canned, frozen or concentrated PHONE HYATT 3-2739 

soup may be used in this recipe.—Cathy Wagner 
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This Is 
BUCKS COUNTY 


Photographer Hal 

Bach watched evening fall, 
and the 

fading light on the 
snow-blurred outlines 

of woods, of fields, 

of memory-haunted buildings, 
brought a dream-like air 

that cast back 

to the day 

when Washington and his men 
on this very spot 

determined 

a daring blow 

which turned the tide of war, 
heralding the birth 

of a young Republic 

and a century and a half 


of glorious history. 


HOUGH it took a great steel corporation and 

fourteen young boys to put Morrisville ‘‘on the 
map”, had it not been for the maneuvering of some of 
our eighteenth-century politicians, Morrisville might 
have been one of the world’s great cities. 

A few years ago the United States Steel Corporation 
selected 3,800 acres of land just below Morrisville for 
its new $400,000,000 Fairless Works. Then, during 
the summer of 1955, fourteen young baseball players— 
led by coaches Donald Poland and Carl Schell—met 
the world’s best teams and came home to Morrisville 
with the World’s Little League Championship. 

Fans all over this and other countries hastily checked 


For many years the old Hogeland House, 
built about 160 years ago, served weary 
travelers. Frame portion was torn down. 
Stone part now is home of Morrisville bank. 
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county crossroads: 


MORRISVILLE 


BY JAMES E. WOOD 


Robert Morris envisioned the nation’s 
Capital in Morrisville on the hill where 
Summerseat and the high school named for 
him now. stand. A maneuver led by Alex- 
ander Hamilton blocked him. 


Photographs from Author’s Collection 


their maps for the location of the town so suddenly 
thrust into the spotlight. But as they read their maps 
few could have realized that Morrisville, but for the 
matter of two votes, would probably have been the 
Capital of the United States. 

Shortly after the Revolutionary War a movement 
was begun to establish a Capital for the infant nation. 
Many sites were suggested. Included were two in 
Pennsylvania. The favorite of U. S. Senator William 
McClay, was on the Susquehanna River. The second, 
championed by the state’s other Senator, Robert Mor- 
ris, was on the Delaware opposite what were then known 
as “The Falls”, the site of present-day Morrisville. 


Baseball fans fill every seat in this trolley 
bound for a game in Lambertville. The 
debonair gent wearing cap is William R. 
Howell, borough secretary for years. 
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Morris owned some 2,500 acres 
here. He threw all his power 
and prestige into the fight to 
bring the Capital to the Dela- 
ware Valley. 

Probably no statesman of the 
time had greater prestige. Morris 
had been one of the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence even 
though such action might well 
have meant his death in the 
event of his capture by enemy 
forces. He had used his credit 
and much of his own fortune in raising funds for the 
American army. When the new government finally 


‘appropriated money for the purchase of land on the 


Delaware it seemed his dream was about to come true. 

But at this point Alexander Hamilton, newly ap- 
pointed Secretary of the Treasury, stepped into the 
picture. Hamilton visualized a series of steps which 
would, he hoped, put the new nation on its feet finan- 
cially. His plan called for the assumption by the 
Federal government of all debts incurred by the indi- 
vidual colonies through the war. He argued that 
since the money had been spent in the common interest 
the government which now represented all the states 
should meet these obligations. 

But the agricultural states of the South were not as 
heavily in debt as their industrial neighbors in the 
North. They simply could not see why they should 
help pay the latter’s debts. At the same time these 
same states wanted the new Capital located in the 
South. 

Sensing his opportunity, Hamilton approached the 
Southern Senators. He offered to trade the votes of his 


Below: The vintage autos, store awnings, and costumes 
date this photo of West Bridge Street as taken in the 1920's. 
Right: The same view today. 
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Left: Summerseat as it looked 
thirty years ago before restora- 
tion. Below: Summerseat as 
it looks today. 


Below: A bus which operated 
between Morrisville and out- 
lying villages about 1905. 


New York colleagues to locate the new Capital on the 
Potomac if the Southerners would support his financial 
scheme. The deal was made, and so Morrisville failed 
by a mere two votes to become the nation’s Capital. 

This defeat, coupled with other financial reverses 
which were to follow, left Morris a broken and penniless 
man. The great “Financier of the Revolution” spent 
most of his remaining years in debtors’ prison. Re- 
membered chiefly for his heroic efforts during the war, 
the man for whom Morrisville was named was actually 
a very successful businessman. He was probably at 
one time the wealthiest man of his period. His great 
faith in the future of his country led him to acquire 
fantastic amounts of real estate. He owned 7,234 
building lots in the District of Columbia; several 
million acres of land in Pennsylvania and six million 
acres in the states of Virginia, Georgia, Kentucky, and 
in North and South Carolina. 

On the property he purchased in what is now Morris- 
ville was a unique industrial development known as 
the “Delaware Works”. Here he placed his son in 
charge of a grist mill, a paper mill, a saw mill, a hat 
factory, a snuff factory, a spitting mill, a rolling mill, 
a wire-drawing plant, a malt house, a mill for grinding 
plaster of Paris and a forge. 

Nearby and close to the river Morris built a great 
mansion in the form of a Greek cross. Back of it was 


Above: Morrisville rejoiced when its 
historic millstone, on top, was returned 
in 1954 for the borough’s 150th 
anniversary. 


Above right: Richie Cominski rides 
shoulders of Coach Don Poland after 
belting home run to win 1955 Little 
League World Series. 


On Sunday and holiday afternoons 
Island Park overflowed with picnics and 
outings. Note grandstand display of 
flowery bonnets. 
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his ice house, one of the first of its kind in this country. 
Morris had a hole dug in the ground and lined with 
rocks. This he covered with a roof to keep out the sun 
and weather. During the winter months when the 
river froze, his servants cut the ice in large blocks to 
store in the ice house for the summer months. 

The estate’s stables were copied from those of the 
royal family in England. They were housed in a two- 
story brick building, 123 feet long. They became one 
of the showplaces of the nation. 

Of the entire estate only the stables remain today. 
The home burned to the ground Christmas Eve, 1811, 
and the ice house was torn down some years ago. The 
stables have been used for a variety of purposes. The 
first factory of the present Vulcanized Rubber and 
Plastics Company was located there. They have 
housed a sawmill and a number of homes. 

Owner of the Morris mansion when it burned was 
General Jean Victor Moreau, once a trusted aide to 
Napoleon. Forced to flee when he fell into disfavor, 
Moreau and his family purchased the Morris mansion 
and made many improvements to the property. Na- 
poleon had once pointed to a map of the New World 
and remarked that were he ever to need a home here 
he would certainly select a site opposite The Falls of 
the Delaware. Moreau took this as his cue when he 
himself had to leave France. The community named 


Pennsylvania Railroad construction crews float falsework into 
Delaware River for arch bridge completed about 1905. Flood 


in 1903 washed away falsework. 


Former railroad bridge, 


built in 1806, was rebuilt for vehicular traffic and is now the 


Lower Free Bridge. 


one of its streets after the general, and by an odd 
coincidence the newest member of the local high school 
faculty is Joseph E. Moreau, a direct descendant. 
Early explorers, hunters and trappers who sailed up 
the Delaware found that travel was easy as far north 
as the beginning of a long series of rock formations 
already referred to as The Falls. Further travel was 
advisable only by land. Thus, the more venturesome 
beached their boats and continued on foot. It was at 
this spot that the tiny village known variously as 
Crewcorne, Colvin’s Ferry, New Brumigen and Morris- 
ville was born. The village was midway on the most 
direct route between New York and Philadelphia and 


Neither the name of 
the postman nor date 
of scene is known. 
Our guess is 1890- 
1910. 
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an ideal ferry site for travelers who would cross the 
river. 

In 1687 occurred an incident which later made Mor- 
risville especially attractive to colonial industrialists. 
The river overflowed its banks and spread over much of 
the surrounding area. As the waters receded it was 
found that a break-through had taken place, forming 
a creek which isolated a small section of the mainland. 
The creek no longer contains water, since a dike for 
flood protection was built by WPA, but the section is 
still referred to as “the Island”. 

The creek was important because it provided an 
excellent source of water power for turning great 
water wheels. The first mill to take advantage of the 
water supply was a grist mill. The descendant of this 
mill is in full operation today as the Howell and Sons 
and Johnson Mill. Built in 1773 by the family of 
Adam Hoops, it celebrates its 184th birthday this year. 

The story of this mill became a national concern in 
1954 when Morrisville Borough celebrated, its 150th 
anniversary. The committee in charge of the celebra- 


Continued on page 62 
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HE ATMOSPHERE in Cen- 
tral Bucks’ big auditorium was 
tense. One hundred and fifty-five 
taut young faces looked out at 
guest conductor John Raymond. 
Director of music at Lafayette 
College, Prof. John D. Raymond is 
present chairman of the Pennsyl- 
vania state general committee on 
music education and director of the 
famous Orpheus Choir. This was 
his third appearance as guest con- 
ductor of the Southeastern District 
Choral Festival. 
Raymond rapped briefly for at- 
tention, then remarked genially, 
“Now since were almost all strange 


by E. VAN NUYS 


to each other, I think you should 
all turn on the count of three and 
shake hands with the person be- 
hind you.” The unsuspecting mem- 
bers of the Southeastern District 
Chorus turned promptly on the 
count of three—only to find them- 
selves facing the backs of the rows 
that had been behind them! The 
roar of laughter that went up 
shattered the strained atmosphere, 
leaving in its place amusement 
and relaxed friendliness. 

Months of rivalry on athletic 
fields thus dissolve in the warm 
comradeship of making music to- 
gether under the program of the 


Below: boys selected from the choruses of about fifty high schools in 
Bucks, Chester, Delaware, Montgomery, and Philadelphia Counties 
rehearse for Southeastern District Choral Festival at Central Bucks High. 
Right: guest conductor John Raymond, from Lafayette College. 


Pennsylvania Music Educators As- 
sociation. In order that the more 
gifted musicians from each school 
may sing or play with instrumental 
and vocal groups of higher calibre, 
doing more difficult music than can 
be managed in the average local 
school, the music educators combine 
their efforts to provide County, 
District, and All-State choruses, 
orchestras, and bands. The time 
spent in preparation and at the 
programs themselves is freely given 
by the teachers; and it is a great 
credit to Bucks County that our 
schools are so generously and com- 
petently represented. 


The Bucks County Music Festival 
is held in a different school each 
year on the first Saturday in March. 
It includes a county orchestra or 
band (alternating years), a senior 
high school chorus and a junior 
high school chorus. These groups 
prepare a program under direction 
of a guest conductor. The young- 
sters develop dependability, cooper- 
ation and self-control without being 
aware of more than their own 
responsibilities of carrying their 
parts. This year Bensalem will be 
host. Bristol, Central Bucks, Del- 
haas, Palisades, and Pennsbury have 
already taken a turn in previous 
festivals. 

Districts take in considerably 
more territory. Pennsylvania is 
broken into nine districts; about 
fifty schools from Bucks, Chester, 
Delaware, Montgomery, and Phila- 
delphia Counties form the South- 
eastern District. Picked musicians 
from each school are sent to the 
district chorus (this year at Central 
Bucks), the district band (this year 
at Pennsbury) and the district 
orchestra (this year at Kennett 
Square). 

During the three days of each of 
these festivals, the youngsters are 
given an opportunity to compete 
for a place in the all-state chorus, 
band, and orchestra. To make all- 
state is a coveted honor; only the 
very best from the nine districts are 
chosen. This year the All-State 
Chorus gave its program at Wash- 

Continued on page 74 
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Mrs. Helen Buckman, music director, Central Bucks High School, 
has built an excellent mixed chorus of 180 voices. 


Mrs. Jane Sturrock, music teacher at Pennsbury High School, 
rehearsing a group of girls at Southeastern Regional Festival. 


Pennridge High’s famous band wins prizes wherever it plays. Di- 
rector Chester Acaley instills high standards in his players. 
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by Sara Maynard Clark 


Memories of the rugged winter of 
1905 are recalled in these pictures of 
trains stalled near Perkasie, taken 
for the Bucks County Intelligencer. 
William Colligan of Stockton dis- 
covered the old photograph of the 
ruins of the great fire that, in 1905, 
threatened to burn the entire village. 


GOOSE BONE 


ANY older residents of Bucks County still re- 
i member the terrible winter of 1904-5, which was 
predicted down to the last gust of wind and whirling 
snowflake by Elias Hartz, goose-bone prophet of 
Reading. Scores of people had more faith in his pre- 
dictions than they had in almanacs or the Weather 
Bureau. 

Elias, in his ninety-first year, claimed the goose bones 
never failed him. From the breast bone of a goose 
hatched the previous spring, he foretold the weather 
for the winter by studying the coloration and the 
markings. 

“I find,” the papers quoted him as saying, “that the 
bone is dark all the way through and according to the 
discoloration, the coming winter will be very severe. 
It will start early in November and will continue until 
late in the spring. The indications are that we will 
have some great snow storms. The bone indicates that 
the temperature will be very low and there will be an 
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This picture of snow-buried Quakertown was made by 
William Goldsmith in 1905 and treasured by his daughter 
Gladys. Hal Clark gives a rhymed resume of the winter. 


WINTER 


immense crop of ice. My advice to people in eastern 
Pennsylvania is: fill your coal bins and do it early and 
you'll never have cause to regret the advice of the goose 
bone man.” 

The goose bone, however, failed to predict the floods, 
the fires, the explosions and accidents that accompanied 
the weather. True to Elias’s forecast, the first snow 
fell on the sixth of November. On the thirteenth it 
began to rain, the rain turning to sleet and then to a 
wet clinging snow which was driven by a high wind 
that reached cyclone proportions in many places. 
The storm prevailed for twelve hours. It stopped the 
clock in the court house tower in Doylestown. 

A warm spell followed and erased most of the snow, 
but by the middle of December another goose bone 
storm arrived with zero temperatures. The sleighing 
was wonderful. 

This cast a pall on the reputation of another fore- 
caster, Abraham Strausser, who had declared for a mild 
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winter with no sleighing before Christmas. Abraham 
was a close rival to Hartz as a weather prophet. He 
did not believe in goose bones. His forecasts were made 
from a study of the weather, wind, moon and his wife’s 
rheumatiz. His theory was that the direction from 
which the wind blew on September twenty-ninth regu- 
lated the weather for the winter. On that day Abraham 
had noted a kindly west wind, which meant mild 
weather and little snow. With every icy blast from the 
north and every stinging snow flake, Elias Hartz’ 
triumph grew. He was the only man hereabouts who 
could be said to be supremely happy about the weather. 
By the middle of December, seven inches of snow lay 
on solidly frozen ground. The Delaware was covered 
with ice from bank to bank. People at Bristol walked 
across it to Burlington. Hundreds swarmed over the 
frozen expanse to skate, sleigh and fly before the wind 
on ice yachts. 
Continued on page 69 
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Twenty-two years in a variety of jobs with 
the state highway department gave Doyles- 
town’s new borough manager plenty of 
valuable working experience. 


Busiest Man 
in Town 


WITHOUT a ripple or a hitch, Doylestown on January 
first changed over to the Borough Manager Plan as 
smoothly as though it had been equipped with auto- 
matic transmission. The reason: J. Gardner Pearsall, 
who had been borough secretary for two years before 
he became the County seat’s first Borough Manager, 
already was thoroughly versed in all phases of its 
government. His new job, as Pearsall says: “. . .really 
isn’t much different; there's just a lot more of it.” 

For a modest $5,000 a year, plus a $400 allowance for 
his car, Pearsall acts as secretary to the borough 
council, draws up the budget, is borough purchasing 
agent, building inspector and zoning officer, and has 
charge of the water, sewer, and street departments. 
As liaison man between the borough’s council and its 
citizens, he is the one to whom the latter run with 
praise or blame. All these functions he performs in an 
old bank building on Main Street, in a tiny office which, 
he says: “. . .leaves me not quite room to turn around.” 


CONTINUED 


With his ever-present pipe, Pearsall (left) is a familiar 
figure as his determined stride carries him about the 
County seat on borough business. Yet it is surprising 
how few know this quiet, earnest man by name. 


Police Chief Felix R. Gowan drops in for a quiet chat. 
His office next door is crowded too. Both he and Pearsall 
hope the borough can acquire the larger bank building 
across the street for more working space. 


Doylestown's new Borough Manager 


takes over a multitude of jobs 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY JACK ROSEN 


This time of year at street department shed and workshop, foreman 
Tobias Hafler and assistant Jack Huhn work on machinery, 
refurbish and repaint signs. They supervise all street main- 
tenance, normally use about four other men on road work. 


Pearsall inspects every new installation that 
connects with the borough’s sewer system, to make 
sure the builder has complied with health code. 


ん 


At filtering beds of borough’s sewage disposal 3 
plant at north end of Harvey Avenue, Pearsall At water works on Route 202, John Schuyler reports for chief 
checks with Andrew Ott, chief operator. He operator Harry Hafft that some parts will have to be replaced soon. 
checks plant’s operation two or three times a week. Pearsall drops in here twice a week to check on operations. 
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Pearsall prefers quiet of 
council chamber across the 
street to prepare material for 
council meeting. 


Veteran of twenty-five years service on 
council, G. Thawley Hayman presides as 
(clockwise) members Harold Hellyer, Frank 
W. Ely, Walter E. Bachman, Charles W. 
Miller, and Walter B. Fell, consider 1957 
budget. Present but not shown: Charles 
Clemens, John Mason, Thomas Diver and 
Arthur Eastburn, Jr. Only absentee was 
Edward C. Ennis, due to a long illness. 
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HUSKY and vigorous at forty-nine, Pearsall goes about 
his many tasks with unruffled calm. With his remark- 
ably even temperament, he finds most cthers as pleasant 
to deal with as they find him. He lives with his wife 
in a ranch style house he recently built near Plum- 
steadville, with several acres of ground, where he 
«| | mows with a tractor and gardens what the rabbits 
and birds don’t get.” 

Pearsall loves to hunt, insists on training his own 
dogs in the field, likes to “fool around” with photog- 
raphy. Many of his present jobs formerly were should- 
dered by the chairmen of the council’s various committees. 
In a growing community, this laid an excessive burden 
on them, especially since Doylestown’s councilmen have 
always refused to vote themselves salaries. But when 
Pearsall is praised for his quiet efficiency, he is quick 
to give all credit to his council who, he says: “. . .are 
the finest bunch of men I’ve ever met anywhere.” 


DOYLESTOWN 


This office, formerly used by one of many 
borough officials Pearsall replaced, is still 
occasionally used by the borough manager. 
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USED TO be very happy with the decorating scheme 

of our ranch style Levittown home until my wife's 
sister started going steady with an interior decorator. 
At first, I couldnt make up my mind whether my 
sister-in-law and Chester went well together. Then, 
during their first visit, when Chester studied the 
interior of our place, at my wife’s request, and reported 
his findings with a professional sneer, I disapproved of 
the match entirely. He quickly tried to make up for 
the bad impression however, by adding: 

“As a basic house, these Levittown homes are 
perfect. The decorating possibilities are really quite 
unlimited.” 

My sister-in-law chimed in. “Ohester says he'd be 
glad to help you people with a lot of professional tips 
if you ever decide to redecorate.” 

“That would be wonderful,” my wife cooed as she 
gave me a jab under the table with her heel to make 
me smile. I looked around the house to see if it were 
even possible to improve the present decor. We had 
paisley drapes in the living room and they were very 
distinctive. Everybody who passed our house stopped 
to stare at them. There was that dramatic painting 
of the Brooklyn Bridge on a foggy morning, and there 
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drawings by Edward John Smith 
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POSSIBILITIES 
UNLIMITED 


A Levittown Fable 


by Martin Moskovitz 


was our wall-to-wall asphalt tile on the floor. We 
were fully decorated as far as I could see. Chester also 
gazed at the same setting and said, “There’s nothing I 
like better than starting from scratch!” 

When our guests left, after planting the dynamite, I 
braced myself for what I knew would follow. 

“I can’t understand you,” my wife said. “Some 
people would grab at the chance to get free decorating 
advice from a professional and all you did was sulk.” 

“Why couldn’t your sister fall in love with somebody 
useful?” I sulked further. “Like a plumber, for 
instance. Our toilet has been leaking again.” 

My wife threw up her hands in disgust. “I really 
believe you wouldn’t care one bit if we lived inside a 
packing crate.” 

“To be brutally frank, I wouldnt. As long as 
Chester stayed away.” 


Continued on page 78 
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EORGE ROESCHEN, Tre- 

vose fire chief, didn’t hear the 

fire siren at two a. m. late in October 

last year but his wife heard it. She 
nudged him awake. 

Roeschen’s first thought as he 
groggily reached the window was 
that the greenhouse, catty-cornered 
from his home, was on fire. It had 
had several fires in the past. 

“The greenhouse is on fire again,” 
he yelled to his wife, Elinor. 

“Its not the greenhouse. It’s 
Randall’s barn,” Elinor corrected 
him as she threw on a housecoat. 

Roeschen quickly changed into 
his fire garb and ran down the stairs 
to the front door. George, his six- 
teen-year-old son and a Trevose 
fireman, dressed hurriedly and was 
on his father’s heels as he reached 
the pickup truck in the driveway. 

The wail of Trevose’s siren cut 
the stillness of the sleeping Bensalem 
Township community. The air was 
raw, the temperature in the mid- 
thirties as the company’s three 
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By NORMAN E. RINEHART 


trucks roared out of the firehouse 


on Street Road and the hundred or 
so feet to the lane leading to the 
flaming barn. Volunteer firemen 


didn’t have to stop at the firehouse , 
to get directions. Sprays of sparks 
whipped by a brisk wind could be 


seen for miles around. They cas 
caded across the fields. 

Roeschen braked his truck at th 
head of the lane and hopped onto 


the fire truck. The roof of the barn ` 


was ablaze. Two chicken houses 
and a corn crib were enveloped by 
flames. Flying brands settled about 
the three-story, double house 100 
feet away. 

Roeschen barked into the hand 
microphone of the two-way short- 
wave radio in the fire truck. 

“Forty-one to base. This is 
George. Get the Heights (Trevose 
Heights), Feasterville, Southamp- 
ton, Penndel, Parkland, Langhorne 
and Eddington companies. This isa 
bad fire.” Forty-one was the truck 
from which he was talking. 


radio helps bucks volunteers 


Radio came to the aid of volunteers 
battling the Randall barn blaze last 


October. Using the Trevose base 
radio station, mobile units on all 
sixteen trucks and walkie-talkies, the 
chief in charge was able to dispatch 
firemen to protect buildings threatened 
by windswept sparks. 
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FIGHT FIRE 


The base radio operator in the 
Trevose firehouse, after acknow- 
ledging Roeschen’s orders, told him 
a house was on fire two blocks from 
Randall’s barn on the windward 
side. 

Roeschen, hearing Feasterville 
Truck Eleven report to its base that 
it was on the air, told Len Hesch, 
who he knew rode on Eleven, to 
pick up the house fire. Then he 
told Trevose Truck Forty-Two to 
lay hose from the hydrant on Street 
Road. Truck Forty-Three was sent 
to fight the chicken house fires. 

Trevose firemen were now arriving 
in large numbers. Trevose Heights 
firemen rolled in behind their trucks. 


Hesch reported in by radio that 
the house fire was a false alarm. A 
woman had seen the reflection of the 
barn fire in her neighbor’s window. 
She thought her neighbor’s house 
was on fire. 

Trevose’s base station operator 
broke in. He said flying brands 
were falling on Earl Willard’s barn, 
a quarter mile away. A farm truck 
was on fire a half mile away on the 
other side of a small patch of woods. 

Roeschen radioed Southampton, 
now on the road, to go directly to 
Willard’s barn. Penndel firemen 
were to take care of the burning 
truck. Feasterville’s field truck had 
begun extinguishing the grass fires 
which had turned the fields into 
countless torches. 

More than 100 firemen with six- 
teen pieces of apparatus were now 
battling fires in many different 
places, or guarding threatened build- 
ings. The barn fire was brought 
under control in about an hour and 
a quarter. Three hours later the 
fire was out except for the smolder- 
ing hay which had filled the barn 
tothe rafters. The fire had destroyed 
the barn, the chicken houses, the 
corn crib and slightly damaged the 
roof of the double house. The loss 
was $20,000. 

The Randall barn fire was unique 
in the history of fire fighting in 
Bucks County. It illustrated the 
tremendous value of radio com- 
munications. Chief Roeschen had 
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Above: Firemen answering a call in Edison, radio to their base that they can 


handle the blaze. 


a ticklish problem on his hands. 
His immediate concern was, of 
course, to fight the barn fire and at 
the same time be able to dispatch 
men and equipment to fight fires 
started by the windswept sparks 
and flying brands. 

Fire radio solved his dilemma. 
Roeschen was the first of our local 
fire chiefs to remain in his radio- 
equipped fire truck until a fire was 
brought under control. Radio had 
given him instant communication 
with many other volunteer com- 
panies and with every piece of fire 
equipment. 

Before any of the County’s fifty- 
nine volunteer fire companies had 
radio communications, a dilemma 
such as the one which confronted 
Roeschen would have forced a fire 
chief to use some of his most reliable 
men to carry messages from one 
fire company to another. He would 
have had to wait until other fire 
companies reached the barn fire 
before he could send them to other 
critical points. This method of 
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Below: If fire radio had been available to Perkasie’s 
volunteers eight years ago they could’ve saved this home. 


Marie Nonnast 


COUNTRY DOCTOR 


by Violetta Scofield 


IGHT and a mid-February blizzard. In a farm- 
house on a side road beyond the town a woman 
expecting her, first child. Hitching up his sleigh, the 
farmer starts for the doctor. For a short distance he 
is able to keep to the road, but four-foot-high drifts soon 
make this impossible and he takes to the fields, trusting 
more to instinct than sight to find the gaps in the rail 
fences. Slowly, the horse fights his way through the 
snow; the wagon reaches the Children’s Home, turns 
onto the old Doylestown Road, passes over the Ax 


Dr. Raymond, with brother Willard and son Walter R. 
Tice often visit patients together at their Quakertown clinic. 
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Handle Factory Bridge and is at the edge of town. 
It is still more than a mile to the doctor’s office. 

With the doctor beside him and the bags between 
them, the farmer begins the homeward trip. It is still 
snowing; tracks of horse and sleigh fill almost as fast 
as they are made. Once again the bridge is crossed, 
then the turn at the Home and the trip through the 
fields. Only this time instinct fails; without warning 
the sleigh overturns, spilling the doctor with his bags 
and the farmer on top of him. 

Scrambling up, doctor and farmer right the sleigh, 
recover the bags and pile back in. Twice more the 
sleigh goes over, and they have to pull down fence rails 
to get through. But at last they reach 
the piece of road which is passable and 
make their slow way to the house. They 
are in time. After the delivery the doctor 
waits until daylight for the farmer to 
drive him back to his office and another 
day’s work. 

It was Carrie Hagen who had the 
baby—Betty—that night. It was her 
father, J. Allen Wieand, who drove from 
his farm on the Applebachsville Road to 
Quakertown to get Dr. Raymond D. 
Tice, and the time was in the mid- 
twenties. Every year on her birthday as 
she grew up, little Betty Hagen would 
hear the story of that trip from her 
grandfather. Today as Dr. Tice’s patients 
the grateful family still recall his ride. 

Dr. Tice has been a general practioner 
in Quakertown for more than thirty 
years. He was recently named ‘‘General 
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Practioner of the Year for Bucks County” by the 
Bucks County Medical Society. His practice has 
bridged the changeover from the days when the doctor 
pitted his knowledge and skill against illness and death 
unaided by hospitals, trained nurses or adequate drugs, 
to the practice of medicine in its most modern con- 
ception. 

At least seventy-five percent of newly graduated 
physicians begin practice in some new location, gen- 
erally in a city, but Dr. Tice came back to the town 
where his forebears had lived for generations. 

According to the American Medical Association only 
about three out of ten graduate doctors today remain 
in general practice, but when Dr. Tice hung out his 
shingle in Quakertown, the general practioner was still 
the rule, rather than the exception. 

“Many doctors fear it may prove detrimental to 
their practices to return to their home towns” says Dr. 
Raymond. “I do not share that opinion. The boy who 
goes away to study medicine may be temporarily for- 
gotten by those at home. But he still knows the cus- 
toms and manners of the residents far better than would 
an outsider. 

“My Pennsylvania Dutch and my German, for 
instance, have been of inestimable value. There are 
days when at least a third of my patients are Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch. While they speak English, they are 
better able to express themselves in the tongue they 
know best. Unless a doctor can speak the language in 
which a patient is most fluent he is unable to get a 
true concept of his feelings. 

“Bucks County also has large numbers of DP’s. 
Most of these unfortunates speak German. They 
come to the clinic with grave doubts, and when I 
speak with them in German their faces light up, and 
their fears depart.” 

Dr. Raymond’s great grandfather, Joseph Tice, was 
a boot-maker in Quakertown; his grandfather, Hiram 
Tice, owned a drygoods store which passed to his son 
Walter at his death. Walter married Miss Addie Deily 
of Zion Hill. Raymond was born in March, 1899, in 
the house now occupied by his brother, Dr. Willard H. 
Tice, on West Main Street. 

He attended the Third Ward Grade School and 
Quakertown High, where he was graduated in 1915 as 
class president. Meantime Raymond’s mother worked 
in a cigar factory so that the family could afford to 
send the three children to college. Raymond went to 
Bucknell and to Jefferson Medical College. 

“We student doctors were sent out on confinement 
cases in the colored section of Philadelphia,” Dr. 
Raymond recalls. “Not having money for carfare I 
would walk the several blocks from college and some- 
times remain with the patient for twenty-four hours 
before the child was delivered and the mother cared 
for.” 


Dr. Raymond R. Tice of Quakertown was elected Bucks County’s 
Physician of the Year in 1956. Starting in horse-and-buggy 
days, he has introduced many modern techniques in the city 


where his parents and grandparents always lived. 
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In those days it was most unusual for a married man 
to be attending school. Raymond, however, married 
Miss Hazel Ruhl of Lewisburg in 1918 and they lived 
in Philadelphia during his student days. It was there 
that their son, now Dr. Walter R. Tice, was born. 

Dr. Raymond interned at Allentown Hospital, and 
then, on September 19, 1923, started practice at his 
home at Third and Juniper Streets. Later he moved his 
office across the street, but lived in the same house 
until he moved to a farm in 1953. 


Continued on page 91 
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COURTHOUSE CONTROVERSY 


Drawings by Jerry Callahan 


ABOUT TWO YEARS AGO THE COUNTY COMMISSIONERS “TOLD BUCKS 
COUNTIANS THAT: THEY WERE GOING TO HAVE A NEW COURTHOUSE. 
O aa BE REAL MODERN. IT WOULD BE BUILT ON THE OLD COURTHOUSE 
he s 
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SOME SAID: NEW COURT- 


HOUSE ON OLD SITE MEANS OTHERS SAID: NEW COURTHOUSE ON 
IMPOSSIBLE PARKING AND ANY OTHER SITE MEANS BOROUGH 
TRAFFIC PROBLEMS. BECOMES A GHOST TOWN ! 
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HAPPY HUNDREDTH 
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J UST ABOUT a month ago in Philadelphia 
they had a birthday party for a building. The Amer- 
ican Academy of Music, affectionately known to 
Philadelphians as “The Old Lady of Broad Street”, was 
100 years old on January 26th. 

It was a lovely party. Some of the guests sang, 
some played, and a fine time was had by all. Everyone 
commented on the finery of the ladies present, and the 
elegance of the gentlemen, a panoramic memory of 
glittering names was evoked, and some of the news- 
papers even mentioned a few of the guests who had 
gotten up and done a turn. The old lady herself, who 
had been promised a face-lifting for a birthday present, 
never showed off to better advantage. 

With all that was said and written about the occasion, 
however, surprisingly little mention was made of why 
the Academy enjoys the fame, respect and affection it 
does. Naturally, anyone would say, because it’s the 
home of the orchestra almost uni- 
versally regarded as the country’s 
finest, and because all the great 
names of musical history of the past 
century have appeared there. 

Yet there is a reason behind all 
the other reasons for the excellence 
of music in Philadelphia, one which 
received merely a passing word here 
and there in the accounts of the 
celebration. The same orchestra 
plays elsewhere, the same artists 
concertize throughout the world, 
and yet a visitor from out of town, 
attending the Academy for the first 
time at the birthday celebration, 
remarked that he felt that he had 
never really heard music before. 

Here you have the subtle secret 
of this dowager of the nation’s con- 
cert-halls. Hiding behind the dry, 
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by Pat Greene 


dull word “acoustics” lies the heart and soul of the 
Academy, the mysterious responsiveness of the building 
itself that manages to elicit the utmost that the artist 
has to bring to his performance. From this stage, the 
musician has the magnificent security of knowing that 
the walls will give him back his purest tone, his finest 
effort. 

Acoustic perfection, if scientifically speaking there 
can be such, is always a happy accident. A delicate 
balance of carrying power and echo, even the most 
minute engineering calculations in the construction of 
a new building cannot guarantee it; millions have 
been spent on buildings which when completed proved 
to be acoustical failures. The cost of replacing the 
Academy with a building of comparable capacity and 
facilities has been estimated at between ten and fifteen 
million dollars, with no assurance at all of producing 
comparable acoustics. On that basis, the figure of 
$1,500,000 now being raised for the 
restoration and preservation of the 
present structure is an obvious 
bargain. 

Before beginning work on the 
Academy, the original architects, 
Napoleon Le Brun and Gustavus 
Runge, studied the great opera 
houses of Europe, particularly Mi- 
lan’s famous La Scala. The budget 
of $400,000 allotted to the work 
forced LeBrun to choose between 
exterior and interior elegance, and 
he made the sensible decision of 
sparing nothing on the inside and 
building the outside “perfectly 
plain”, to allow for a subsequent 
facing of marble when funds were 
available. Even though the Acad- 
emy has never since been able to 

Continued on page 49 
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First ballet dancers to appear at the Academy were 
Cesare and Pia Cecchetti and their seven-year-old son 
Enrico. The boy became director of the Russian Im- 
perial Ballet School. His famous pupils, Nijinsky and 
Pavlova, made their first appearances at the Academy 
in 1916 and 1920, respectively. (Right) One of 4,000 
tickets sold for the first promenade concert and ball 
100 years ago. 


Illustrations in color by Jean Halter 
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| Brilliant evening gowns, capes, fans and jewels, made 
; the Academy’s main foyer a dazzling pageant of color 
between acts when stars like Pasqualino Brignoli (left 
hand page, top) sang Italian opera. Many of the fa- 
mous figures of the past century have mounted those 
broad steps and passed through the arched doorways, 
along with 40,000,000 others who came to see, 
hear, and to applaud them. 


| The first opera to be given was Trovatore, itself 
| only four years old when the Academy opened in 1857. 
| Brignoli and Marietta Gazzaniga were the stars. They à 
| started a century of operatic history unparalleled in 
America. Adelina Patti (right) made her first Academy 
appearance in 1859. Christine Nilssen (next page, top) 
sang there shortly after the Civil War. 


Adelina Patti, 1843-1919 


Christine Nilssen, 1843-1921 


Not too long ago ít was stíll the custom to lay a floor 
over the entire parquet of the Academy, covering the 
seats. Ramps led from the floor to the lobby exits. 
Thus changed, the Academy became the scene of 
some of the most lavish banquets, the most brilliant 
dances, and some of the largest dancing classes ever 
held in the area. In the I880’s a football game was 
played there! 


afford the promised marble, the building is considered 
one of the finest of the Federal period. 

Although no-one will ever really know the secret of 
sound here, three possible reasons for the Academy’s 
fine acoustics have been advanced. First, LeBrun 
built a dry well under the parquet exactly concentric 
with the dome above. Then, thinking back to the 
processes of the master violin-makers, he seasoned the 
building by allowing it to stand without a roof for an 
entire year during construction. The walls, laminated 
in three layers of brick with air spaces between, rounded 
front and back, were covered with a mixture of plaster 
and cow-hair. Whether these or others of LeBrun’s 
calculations were responsible for the end result or not, 
no-one can tell. In any case, the acoustic quality was 
a unique success. Today a pin dropped on the stage 
of the empty house can easily be heard from the parquet 
boxes; probably in no other auditorium in America 
could the great Edouard de Reszke have made his 
low C clearly audible above the full orchestra. 


The program presented in celebration of the Acad- 
emy’s centennial was a notable one, its range of talents 
a lively reminder of the Academy’s fulsome musical 
history. 

Marian Anderson’s rich contralto and the soaring 
soprano of Hilde Gueden revived the memory of the 
Academy’s first opera season a hundred years ago. 
Verdi’s Il Trovatore, only four years old, was per- 
formed by the Maretzek Opera Company with an 
all-star cast headed by Marietta Gazzaniga, in private 
life the Countess Malespina. From then on, the 
brilliant parade of opera stars across the Academy’s 
stage has continued. Adelina Patti made her debut in 
1859 at the age of sixteen, in a command performance 
before Baron Renfrew, the Prince of Wales, later 
Edward VII, traveling incognito. The Metropolitan 
brought its company to Philadelphia in 1884, its first 
season, with Nilsson and Campanini in Gounod’s 
Faust, and still repeats the opera of the New York 
opening on Philadelphia’s first night of the season. 
From Calve to Callas, from Caruso to Chaliapin, more 
great names of opera than can be mentioned here have 
proven the acoustic splendor of the Academy. 

The brilliance of Artur Rubinstein’s piano recalled 
his American debut at the Academy in 1906, the same 
year in which Camille Saint-Saens made his debut 
there playing the solo part in his own Piano Concerto 
in G Minor. An earlier Rubinstein, Anton, is one of 
the great remembered names of the nineteenth century 
among the keyboard masters to play here, as was Hans 
von Bulow. Isaac Stern’s violin awoke echoes of 
famous violinists from Ole Bull to 
Oistrakh. 


Dinah Shore, a young lady of 
winning charm, pointed up the 
power and quality of the great voices 
in the Academy’s history by her 
own use of a microphone, and also 
emphasized the extreme versatility 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra and 
Conductor Eugene Ormandy as they 
accompanied her (in another historic 
first at the Academy) in Blues in 
the Night; you could sense an extra 
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little touch of pride among the members of the orchestra 
when she turned to compliment the maestro on his 
“swingin’ brasses”. 

Danny Kaye’s antics brought a reminder that even 
before the days of the Academy, its site had been used 
for the amusement of the public. In 1853, General 
Welsh’s Hippodrome set up its great circus tent among 
brickyards and coalyards. There Dan Ride, the 
famous clown who created the deathless character of 
“Uncle Sam”, evoked storms of laughter from the 
Philadelphia public. Kaye’s nimble pirouetting also 
called to mind the performance on a night in 1857 of 
the Ronzani Ballet Company. Among the members 
of this group was a young man (seven years old, to be 
exact) named Enrico Cecchetti, later assistant head of 
the great Russian Imperial Ballet School, and teacher 
of Pavlova and Nijinsky, both of whom were also seen 
at the Academy. 

Needless to say, an impressive background to the 
centennial program was provided by the Philadelphia 
Orchestra. While this organization undoubtedly owes 
a great share of its excellence to the leadership of Eu- 
gene Ormandy, he in turn would be among the first to 
attribute much of the credit for the orchestra’s splendid 
performances to the Academy auditorium itself. 

Music has always been the hard core of the Academy’s 
fame, but it was only natural that its activities as a 
cultural center for the community should fan out into 
other fields. In the drama, while the Academy was 
still an infant its audiences wildly applauded per- 
formances of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, cheering Eliza on her 
perilous course across the ice blocks tossing about 
the stage. 

Presidential voices have rung through the auditorium; 
every President from James Buchanan through Herbert 
Hoover has appeared there at one time or another. 
The Republican convention which nominated Ulysses 
S. Grant for a second term was held there. 

Its famous acoustics at another time reverberated to 
the famous “Cross of Gold” speech of William Jennings 
Bryan; it heard lecturers like Edward Everett, Henry 
Ward Beecher, and Robert Ingersoll. Probably the 
first full-scale indoor football game ever played in 
America was held there during the 1880’s, when the 
parquet was floored over as it used to be for grand balls 
and mammoth banquets. 

For a century the fine old red-brick-and-brownstone 
building at Broad and Locust has been a focal point 
and fountainhead of cultural life for this entire area. 
Across that span of years it has been many things to 
Bucks Countians past and present. It has played a 
major part in the professional lives 
of a considerable number of them, 
while thousands of others have often 
made the sentimental journey down 
Broad Street, mounted the wide 
steps, passed through the arched 
doorways and the main foyer, to 
become part of a total audience of 
40,000,000 that has used its audi- 
torium. 

Siegfried Behrens, whose brilliant 
career centered around the Academy 

Continued on page 82 
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t the corner of North Pennsylvania and in 


Trenton Avenues is the greatest cross- 
section of stores in the Bucks County area. Here, at 
one convenient location, the larder can be stocked, the 


family can be clothed, Dad can increase his insurance, 


Grandmother can get new glasses, Mother can have her hair done, even 


pick up flowers for the dining-room centerpiece! Since there’s room for 


CME MARKET, 
the “ideal” supermarket for everything for 
shelves and refrigerator. 


KK UN RAY DRUG STORE, 


cosmetics, medicines, branch post office, pre- 
scription department. 


G OLDBERG’S, 
department store with apparel for family; linens 
and bedding, too. 


S. KRESGE CO., 
d a variety store filled with toys, stationery, house- 
wares, candy. 


S WEET’S SHOES, 
for famous name shoes and slippers for women; 


Edwards’ children’s shoes. 


HE MORRISVILLE BANK, 
twilight banking hours, Thurs., 430-6 P.M. 


Drive-in banking, too. 


HOPPING CENTER BARBER SHOP 


gives professional hair-cuts. Children’s hair-cuts 
featured. 


T HE MAKEFIELD COMPANY, 
REALTORS 


handle all types of insurance, all types of real 
estate. 


S TEPPES BEAUTY SALON, 
for hair styling, shampoos, sets, permanents, 
manicuring service. 


RIANGLE SHOES, 
dressy, casual styles for all: the family, plus 
slippers, stormy weather boots. 


S TAG VILLAGE MEN’S SHOP, 
Arrow sports and dress shirts, sports coats, 
sweaters, handsome ties. 


TT’S ENGRAVING 
for stationery items, big and little toys, games, 
greeting cards, wrappings. 


INISSALE’S CHILDREN’S SHOP, 
apparel for infants, toddlers, children up to 
size 12 


AROLYNN DRESS SHOP 
caters to the ladies with dressy clothes, sports- 
wear, famous name lingerie. 


“OPEN THURSDAY 


orrisville 


1,000 cars, parking is no problem. Since every 
kind of store is represented, one-stop shopping 
answers every need on your list. Fill the car and 
come. shopping, family style, at the Morrisville 
Shopping center. 


ESIGN FOR VISION 


serves you who need glasses. Many modern or 
classic frames to choose from. 


AXMAN’S JEWELRY & GIFT SHOP 


for unusual gifts, jewelry, even famous name 
Samsonite luggage. 


T AYLOR’S CAMERA SHOP 


for cameras, fishing tackle, ice skates, indoor, 
outdoor games, golf supplies. 


HE MARK RESTAURANT 


for those who appreciate fine food. Family dining 
in pleasant surroundings. 


CG ERRY’S DELICATESSEN 


for party snacks, imported gourmet fare, home- 
made potato salad, cole slaw. 


A JAX CLEANERS 


has 6-hr. service available. Watch for money- 
saving specials that change every 2 weeks. 


AEHR’S PASTRY SHOP 


for breakfast treats, cookies, pastry, special 
occasion cakes. 


UDOLPH/ FLORIST 


for flowers, potted house plants, unusual center- 
pieces, sprays. 
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PIED PIPERS OF 
BUCKINGHAM 
VALLEY 


by ELLEN NORTHUP 


ARLY one Sunday morning in the spring of 1913, 
Charles Smith’s best ratter, a well-muscled tabby, 
sat placidly near the end of her lane enjoying the warm 
promise of a cloudless sky. On the other side of Holi- 
cong Road, thin sunlight glanced off the side of the 
Broadhurst barn. A tiny pattering sound came from 
the lane over the rustle of the young maples. Her 
eyes narrowed and she crouched on her paws as she 
observed a rat darting boldly across the road toward 
her. She settled lower into the grass, steadying for her 
spring. She caught her rat. By the time she raised 
her head, a huge seething mass of migrating rats was 
fairly upon her. After one instant of gaping disbelief, 
she grasped the terrifying situation, and bolted for 
the nearest tree. 

Her masters laughed grimly, noting her flight as they 
battled the horde of rats with shotguns and pitchforks. 
Every terrier in the neighborhood turned out for a 
full day’s sport. Hundreds of rats were killed, but 
before dark a thousand more were comfortably settled 
in Charles Smith’s barn. His comments on that day’s 
work fortunately are unrecorded. 

Once established, it is not easy to dislodge rats. A 
former owner of Boxley Farm, on Route 202 in Holi- 
cong, says he harried the rats out of his barn just by 
continual persecution. After they had absorbed all the 
punishment they could take in the form of terriers, 
poison, cats, guns and clubs, the rats emerged en 


masse, scampered down the lane and entered Dr. 
Erdman’s barn across Mountain Road, now the prop- 
erty of John Diemand, Jr. 

Miss Margaret Slack, now living in Brownsburg, 
tells of a large barn that stood vacant near Forest 
Grove. A “‘stable-high” stone structure, it was all but 
deserted, and provided a snug shelter for every four- 
legged outlaw in the neighborhood. Here rats lived 
undisturbed for years, multiplying at a furious rate, 
until presumably the food supply was exhausted, and 
they sallied forth in lemming-like migration. 

This great trek took place many years ago, perhaps 
1890, shortly before the Slacks came to live in Forest 
Grove. As youngsters, Margaret and her brother Sam 
were vastly entertained by stories told by a neighbor 
who actually witnessed immense numbers of rats on 
the march. At that time, a trolley line ran between 
Doylestown and Philadelphia, and their neighbor arose 
in black darkness in order to get his milk cans to the 
line before the six o’clock trolley left. On a certain 
morning, the moon rose very late and gave a fair light 
as he trotted his horse down the familiar lane. Sud- 
denly his horse shied and stopped. A touch from the 
whip had no effect. The farmer peered at the road 
ahead and rubbed his eyes, unwilling to believe what 
he saw. 

The road was literally alive with rats, so many that 
they did not appear as individuals, but as one solid, 
streaming mass, without shadow, without form. Ob- 
livious of his presence, they flowed easily along, intent 
on their journey, shoulder to shoulder and head to tail 
in the pale light. They made for the Neshaminy Road 
that runs between Mozart and Jamison. Where they 
settled is not known. Perhaps they were drowned in 
the Neshaminy, as Hamelin’s rats were in the Weser! 

Miss Slack tells further that their own barn (the 
present Flosdorf property in Forest Grove) was peri- 
odically inundated by waves of rats from a nearby 
creamery. During the early years of this century, 
when children felt like a little sport, they would slip out 
to the barn during one of these invasions. There they 
stood back to back to protect one another, and clubbed 
rats until they tired of the gruesome work. 

Today, effective poisons and intelligent and con- 
sistent pest control have cut down greatly on rat 
population, but migrations still seem to occur at rare 
intervals. Not long ago the Smith’s Corner area, near 
Pipersville, saw large numbers of rats gypsying through 
the fields and woods, not necessarily traveling in a 
concerted group, but obviously on the move. 

Under normal conditions, nature maintains a fair 
balance of animal species. George Dwyer, who lived 
briefly in Harper Atkinson’s little shack (now gone) 
on Street Road near the old Lahaska station, told a 
friend how he had been tormented by boldly thieving 
rats for one whole winter. When spring came, a big 
hungry black snake moved in. The rats discreetly 
departed. George and the snake settled down to placid 
co-existence. “It’s been nice and quiet here ever since 
he came,” said he, defending his pet. ‘Everyone should 
keep a good snake.” 

At least once in this area, nature has been accommo- 
dating enough to liquidate several generations of rats 
by means of a distemper epidemic. When Ed Thebaud 
bought the old Stiner farm in Forest Grove in the early 
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thirties, the barn was heavily infested. The Thebauds 
were warned there was distemper there, and shortly 
after taking over the place, they noticed one of their 
cats displaying the familiar symptoms. Distemper is 
said to be a highly selective disease; it is believed one 
species does not communicate it to another. Be that 
as it may, the rats were soon sneezing and sniffling, 
and within a few weeks the barn was clear of them. 
Unfortunately, many of the local cats succumbed also, 
but since their raison d’etre perished with them, their 
loss as ratters was not seriously felt. 

Loathsome and destructive as they may be, rats must 
still be credited with high native intelligence. This 
remarkably high I.Q., combined with astonishing 
versatility, plus twitching curiosity, plus real physical 
prowess makes them formidable enemies. Miss Slack 
tells of rats that used to pry off the top of a tightly 
sealed bread tin. No one has yet discovered the method 
they used, but it certainly was effective. Even at the 
distance of years, her voice takes on a slight edge of 
exasperation as she tells of rats that robbed an egg 
basket which stood on a shelf at least four feet from the 
floor. Not an egg was dropped, not a clue was left save 
the dirty paw marks on the remaining eggs. 

It is said that a rat will lie on his back, holding the 
egg in his four paws while other rats tow him by his 
tail. Very well. But we are still left with no satis- 
factory answer to the maddening question: How, how, 
how did they get the individual eggs down off the shelf 
intact? 

An extraordinary feat like this seems to be all in the 
day’s work to a self-respecting rat. Centuries of pitting 
their wits against a hostile world has given them a 
diabolical ability to survive. For an animal of such 
pliant adaptability, a migration is really the lazy rat’s 
solution to a disagreeable problem, like a hard-working 
terrier, or a man rather too generous with the poison. 
A tactful retreat to some neighbor’s barn is just the 
simplest way to relieve an awkward situation. A his- 
tory of world wide persecution has only served to 
sharpen an already acute intelligence. Undaunted, the 
irrepressible genes rattus pursues its unwavering path 
down the centuries. 


Drawings by Marie Nonnast 


you're invited 
to our shop 
for all 


GIFT= GOURMET 


CASUAL LIVING 
FOOD DELICACIES . 


you’ll be pleased 
and surprised to 
see the variety 
of from all-over- 
the-world fine 
foods and candies 
and to browse in 
our collection of 
accessories and 
gifts for to-day’s 
casual living. 

し ) 
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telephone ST 8-2360 


food shelf, conva 


necessary secrets to many dishes. 
The dark marjoram and rosemary, 
the dull gray sage and fresh green 
colored chives are all there. Smaller 
apothecary jars on tiny spice shelves 
are also available. 

For tea drinkers who like a 
pungent, dark amber brew, Leather- 
man and Godshall import from 
England Bigelow’s Tea—flavored 
with the rind of oranges and sweet 
spices. It is called “Constant Com- 
ment” and it might well be! 

On another shelf you will find a 
Newburg sauce as well as a curry 
sauce packed by S. S. Pierce. 
Simply heat and pour the Newburg 
sauce over cooked chicken, ham, 
tuna or even diced eggs for a supper 
or luncheon casserole. The curry 
sauce will go well with chicken, 
ham or shrimp. Address is 41-43 
East State Street, Doylestown. 
Market baskets from Guate- 
mala help carry out the quaint 
atmosphere of the Country Store 
in New Hope. This store with its 
old-fashioned store front bespeaks 
the old days when the little house- 
wife never went grocery-buying 
without her market basket. Just 
to keep in color—on a top shelf you 
will find baskets in all sizes and 
shapes. The idea being “a thing 
of beauty is a joy forever’ and 
aside from their beauty, the problem 
of the splitting paper bag is elimi- 
nated! 

Real jewels of food such as 
luscious imported strawberry jam 
(from a tube for convenience), 
Danish ham in tawny port, concen- 
trated pea and bacon soup, onion, 
and mushroom soup, all from Paris, 
are sold in the back end of an his- 
toric old jewelry store, Baylies, in 


Bristol. Its owner, Richard Mar- 
chena, proudly displays and sells 
fine food from this gourmet corner. 
From Norway there is thin flat bread 
for the diet conscious, and for de- 
licious canapes there is a pate of 
smoked rainbow trout to spread on 
toast or crackers. The antipasto 
from Italy, packed in glass, only 
needs a bed of lettuce with a bit 
of wine vinegar and oil to make it 
complete. 

To make any conversation buzz, 

there are “seasoned baby bees” 
with soy sauce, and for your stork 
parties the pink and blue “sugar 
baby” candies are complete even 
to their baby buntings! 
President Eisenhower’s favorite 
—beef bacon—is sold at the Dublin 
Locker, as well as hams cured by 
smoking with applewood and hickory 
sawdust. 

For the gentleman farmer, who 
raises his own beef and pork, this 
plant will cure or smoke any item. 
Toasted water ground corn meal 
from Durham’s Mill, lugged home 
by the pound, will produce such 
fine corn meal mush or spoon bread 
that you will never buy only one 
pound again. 

This old mill is one of the oldest 
in the country and its floors have 
taken on a lovely patina from the 
years of dragging bags of meal 
across them. This historic land- 
mark is located on Route 212. 

A Real he-man breakfast of pure 
pork sausage, buckwheat flour mix, 
and 100-percent maple syrup can be 
purchased from the Great Valley 
Mills at Keller’s Church, Route 563. 


Their catalogue says “the buck- 
wheat flour is water ground and not 
sieved and bolted like the flours are 
today”. Mail orders will be filled. 


BRISTOL 
TRAVEL 
SERVICE INC. 


Mill St. 

& Highway, 
Bristol, Pa. 
STillwell 8-3644 


BAYLIES 
JEWELERS 


307 MILL STREET 
BRISTOL — PA. 
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One hundred Years ago Today in the Press 


Being excerpts from the Bucks County Intelligencer and the Doylestown Democrat of that time 


HUSBAND WANTED 


YOUNG lady having a little over siz 

thousand in clean cash, besides an 
expectation of an increase of her worldly 
effects at the death of a wealthy old bachelor 
uncle, is willing to engage in a proper and 
suitable matrimonial alliance. She is 
nearly 25, is considered handsome, is well 
educated in English literature, dancing, 
music, &c., and speaks the French language. 
She is also well acquainted with domestic 
duties, and loves a life on a farm. 

A young man who is good looking, in- 
telligent and enjoying a reasonable com- 
petency, may meet with a response by 
directing a confidential letter to 

MATRIMONY 
New Hope, P. O. Bucks Co., Pa. 


Runaway—On Sunday evening last, a horse 
attached to Doctor Lloyd’s sleigh, started 
off from his stable in this Borough, and 
after running through the town, took up 
the road leading to the Menonist meeting 
house, and returned home the Lime Kiln 
road by way of Keil’s shop, making a 
circuit of over three miles, which was 
performed in about 15 minutes. When the 
animal came back into town, the wire edge 
had so worn off that it was arrested without 
much difficulty. 


Defining his Position—lIt is said there is an 
old bachelor in Bristol who declines ac- 
cepting wedding cake on the grounds of it 
being an encouragement of matrimony. 
That fellow must be a rouser. 


There is no Mistake 


7 BOUT the New Goods 
sy I shall open every ten 
Al, days during the Spring 
4 trade—the first to arrive 
next Thursday and if I do 
not sell as cheap for the cash, and feel as 
much obliged as any one, I will forfeit a 
new coat. Come and try, and if you don’t 


like, don’t buy. 
R. THORNTON 


DENNIS GREEN, 


State street, near Court street, between the 
Beneficial Hall and Benj. Morris’s Hotel, 


RESPECTFULLY informs his friends 

and the public that he has established 
a Shaving, Hair Cutting, Shampooing, and 
Hair Curling Saloon at the above place, 
where he hopes by strict attention, to 
merit a share of public patronage. Razors 
Honed. A general assortment of Perfumery 
for sale. 


Postponed—On account of the cold and 
inclement weather on Thursday last, 
Messrs. Wright and Wharton did not make 
an exhibition of their Electric Churn in 
this Borough. 
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NAME CHANGED 


A PUBLIC meeting of the citizens of 

Tinicum was held at the public house 
of Charles Eichline, in that township on 
the 14th of the present month; when it was 
unanimously resolved that the village should 
hereafter be known by the title of “Head 
Quarters of Tinicum”. People hereafter 
will please announce the place by its new 
and appropriate title. 


"THERE is no event looked 
‘Cam forward to with more general 

interest by our citizens at large 

than the opening of the steam- 
boat season and the actual arrival of the 
boats themselves. Saturday the “Sun”, 
Capt. Taylor, made her appearance; on 
Monday the “Trenton”, Capt. Hinkle; 
on Tuesday the “Edwin Forest’, Capt. 
McMakin, and on Thursday the “Thomas 
A. Morgan”, Capt. Cane. The ferry boat 
“Wm. L. Dayton” is undergoing repairs and 
will resume her trips next week. —Bristol 
News Letter. 


The Only Place In New Hope 


HERE Old Dr. Jacob Townsend’s 
Original Syrup of Sarsaparilla can be 


obtained is 
PARRY’S STORE 
broken by being run over 


【 6 by his horse a week or two 


since. We learn that he is in a fair way for 
a recovery. 


Dr. Oliver P. James, of 
New Britain got his leg 


APY ERSITIES are blessings in disguise. 
We know a man who has lived six 
months on a sprained ankle. He belongs to 
a half a dozen societies and draws four 
dollars a week from each. He once spent a 
summer at Saratoga on a sore throat. 


Ho, ho, — One Cent Reward 
A W ALKED away too lazy to 


run, from the subscriber, an 

apprentice to the tailoring busi- 

ness, by the name of JAMES 

LEAR. The above reward will be paid for 
his apprehension, but no charges. All 
persons are forbid harboring or trusting 


him on my account. 
LEVI FLUCK 


Inauguration Items—Some of our Demo- 
cratic friends who went on to witness the 
inauguration of Mr. Buchanan, were un- 
fortunate enough to fall among thieves. 
One gentleman was relieved of his porte 
monnaie, containing about forty-five dollars; 
and several others found themselves minus 
new hats and fashionable overcoats. 


FOR RENT 


A NO. 1 FRAME HOUSE, 

on the farm of the sub- 
scriber in Solebury township 
y and near the Friend's Meeting 
House. It would make a good 
home for two or three Quaker ladies, or 
someone who has sold his farm and wishes 
to live retired for awhile. Arrangements 
may be made for a supply of milk and butter 
from the farm, also the privilege of stabling 
or horse. For further particulars enquire 
0 


M. REEDER 


A PERFUMED BREATH 
WHAT, LADY OR GENTLEMAN 


would remain under the curse of a 
disagreeable breath when by using the 
“BALM OF A THOUSAND FLOWERS” 
as a dentifrice would not only render it 
sweet but have the teeth white as ala- 
baster?—Many persons do not know that 
their breath is bad, and the subject is so 
delicate that their friends will never men- 
tion it. Pour a single drop of the “Balm” 
on your tooth brush and wash the teeth 
night and morning. A fifty cent bottle 
will last a year. 


A Beautiful Complexion may easily be 
acquired by using “THE BALM OF A 
THOUSAND FLOWERS”. It will remove 
tan, pimples and freckles from the skin, 
leaving it a soft and roseate hue. Wet a 
towel, pour on two or three drops, and 
wash the face night and morning. 


Shaving Made Easy—Wet your shaving 
brush in either warm or cold water, pour 
on two or three drops of “THE BALM OF 
A THOUSAND FLOWERS”, rub the 
beard well and it will make a beautiful soft 
lather, much facillitating the operation 
of shaving. Price only Fifty Cents. Be- 
ware of counterfeits. None genuine unless 


signed by 
W. P. PETERIDGE & CO. 


W ANTED—A Good Girl, between the 

ages of ten and thirteen years, to do 
ordinary housework. There are three 
persons in the family and the work is not 
very laborious. Enquire at the Democrat 


ffice. 
eS in New Hope, has been dis- 
posed of at public sale to 
the following persons: to Robert Mellin, 
house and lot in Ferry St., $500; to J. K. 
Reeder of Pineville, house and lot in same 
street, $1200; to Owen Markey, house and 
lot in Mechanics St., $237; to Jacob Crone, 
house and lot in same street, $230; to Lewis 
S. Coryell, house and lot in New St., $600. 
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"THE Real Estate of 
Daniel Parry, deceased 


COUNTY CHECKER 


< 


Joe Greenberg of Mechanicsville 
completes sculpture of 

fiberglas bear and cub 

exhibited and sold during his 
Art Alliance show in Philadelphia. 
New medium made art world news. 


> 


After forty-five years 

delivering mail on Ottsville RD 

Route, sometimes by horse and wagon, 
I. Newton Kulp, after receiving a 
Washington citation, bids an 
affectionate farewell to his job. 

His daughter, Mrs. Frank Biresch, 

is postmaster. 


Fe 
r- 
Henry Ridge discusses | 
one of the art finds 
of the year, an original Edward Hicks 
painting he discovered in the attic 
of his Langhorne home. 
Painting was commissioned by 
Ridge’s great uncle. 


Penndel’s Mr. and Mrs. William Shade, 
sixty-two years married, 

celebrated the occasion 

at a dinner given by their son and 
daughter, Ernest Shade and Mrs. 
Catherine Bright, their 

granddaughter, Mrs. Dorothy Koch, 

and great granddaughter, Kathy, 


> 


The reluctant reptile 

so daringly displayed 

is a banquet sized snapping turtle 
caught by William Cramp, Palisades 
High School teacher. Cramp 
demonstrates a safe hold on the 
critter for his biology class. 


Central Bucks honor students 

who took exams to qualify for 

National Merit Scholarships are 
Thomas Nosek, Donald Caswell, Carole 
Moldovanyi, Douglas Kirkpatrick, John 
Rigg and Richard Greiner (not shown). 
Winners will be announced in April. 


people seen around the county 


< 


John Artim, Yardley, versatile 
designer and illustrator, 

entered advertising design in inter- 
national competition at Min- 

nesota State Fair, and won 

top award, his sixth award since 1932. 
Works for Hunter-Bristol Corp. 


Rev. Douglas Granville Stewart of 
Souderton, at Andau on Hungarian bor- 
der, with Austrian border guard 

reviews names of refugees 

who have reached safety. 

Stewart told TRAVELER he has helped 
rescue more than 250. 


Willard S. Curtin, of Morrisville, 
new member of Congress elected 
from Bucks and Lehigh Counties, 
considers legislation brought to his 
attention in Washington. 

Curtin assumed his post the 

first of the year. 


< 


Mrs. Martil L. Miller of Perkasie, 
model Judy and Mrs. Hogan of 
Hess Bros., Allentown, agree on 
selection of dinner dress to be 

worn at the Bucks Co. Fed. of 
Women’s fashion show 

March 29 in Doylestown. 


< 


In amazing turnabout, fathers 
of pupils at Doylestown Borough 
School hold PTA bake sale 

to show children, teachers, 

wives how well Papa can bake. 
C. Morell Brown acted 

as auctioneer. 


Events before the Battle of Trenton 
are re-enacted 180 years later 

by St. John Terrell, left, Lowell 
Birrell, Charles Marshall, Robert 
Walter. They also made the famous 
crossing of the Delaware, 

this time unhampered by bitter cold. 


Hallmarks 
of Quality 


a Bucksco 
VDettman 


Winner’s Niches 


DOYLESTOWN INN 


These are the trademarks and sig- 
natures of some of our clients. 


They symbolize the best in goods 
and services. . .in varied fields of 
commerce and industry. 


Does your business enjoy “a 
place in the sun”? 


You might well profit from the 
budget-wise counselling in adver- 
tising, marketing and public rela- 
tions identified with this respected 
hallmark. 


¢ 
9 


_The Counsellors Group 


ADVERTISING ® MARKETING 


Flllmore 8-3990 
P.S. Congratulations to our client, 
publisher Alan Miller 
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radio helps, conta 


coordinating the efforts of firemen, 
especially in the first few minutes 
after firemen reach the fire, caused 
costly delays and meant excessive 
fire losses. 

Many of the destructive fires in 
the County got the jump on firemen 
because they lacked fast communi- 
cations. 

On a peaceful Sunday morning in 
November, 1930, the community 
of Bedminster was threatened with 
total destruction by a $90,000 fire 
which destroyed a general store, a 
three-story butcher shop, storage 
and ice house, two garages and 
damaged a three-story stone dwell- 
ing. Any logic in calling fire com- 
panies disappeared in the frenzied 
confusion that accompanied the fire. 
The general alarm brought in seven- 
teen companies. At least a dozen 
more companies were called. They 
refused to make the trip because of 
the distances involved and because 
they would have left their areas 
unprotected. Point Pleasant, Dan- 
boro, Holicong, Warrington and 
Lansdale companies did have to 
leave the fire to answer alarms in 
their own areas. Luckily none of 
these fires was serious, as it took 
upwards of a half hour for them to 
receive word of their home fires. 


Telephone operators in a state of 
near panic apparently took it upon 
themselves to call every fire com- 
pany within fifty miles. The Swede- 
land company in Bridgeport started 
out but never arrived. It was told 
Perkasie was on fire. Instead of 
turning off for Bedminster, the 
Swedeland truck continued on to- 
ward Perkasie until it reached the 
intersection of Bethlehem and Sou- 
derton pikes. There it crashed and 
overturned, killing the company’s 
chief engineer. Fire officials sadly 
admitted that Swedeland should 
never have been called. 

A small but spectacular blaze in 
South Perkasie eight years ago 
illustrates another advantage of 
fire radio in calling for special 
apparatus. An oil burner exploded, 
setting a two-story frame dwelling 
on fire. Perkasie's firemen hoped 
the water supply from a neighbor’s 
property would hold out. There 
were no fire hydrants in that section 
of Perkasie. They had the fire 
under control when the water pres- 
sure began to drop. They couldn’t 


spare a man to get a tank truck from 
Sellersville. In the ten minutes 
lost while they laid a hose three 
blocks to a creek, the fire broke out 
again. If Sellersville could have 
been called by radio the house 
would not have been a total loss. 


Down through the years volunteer 
firemen have been particularly handi- 
capped in fighting rural fires. Not 
only did companies have trouble 
locating these fires and directing 
incoming companies, but they had 
to take sorely needed equipment 
out of the fire fighting line to carry 
firemen to a telephone to call in 
other companies. 


Veteran firemen still talk about 
the fire fifteen years ago which 
burned a barn on the C. D. Oakley 
estate in South Langhorne, now 
Penndel. It wasn’t a big fire but 
Doylestown firemen were called in. 
They could not understand why 
companies closer than Doylestown 
hadn’t been called. Newspaper 
editorials accused the Doylestown 
company of poor judgment. An 
investigation by Fire Marshall Wil- 
liam Stackhouse turned up this 
remark by the woman who tele- 
phoned: she called because she had 
heard Doylestown had a good fire 
company. 


Town fires, unless of immense 
proportions, have seldom presented 
serious communication problems. 
Telephones were far more common 
in towns than in rural areas. Rural 
fire companies called to fight town 
fires rode over familiar routes and 
there were always police or residents 
once they got in town. Fortu- 
nately, firemen have been able to 
contain fires which threatened for a 
time to wipe out entire business and 
residential districts. The terrible 
fire which struck Perkasie on No- 
vember 11, 1922, destroyed the 
town’s largest building, a livery 
stable and a lodge hall, across the 
street from the firehouse. Several 
firemen were in their headquarters 
when the fire was discovered at 
two a. m. 


Few fires in recent years have ap- 
proached the proportions of the 
Perkasie fire, or the $100,000 blaze 
on Christmas Eve, 1913, which 
gutted the Doylestown Agricultural 
Works, Barrett’s hardware store, a 
livery stable and Seiner’s machinery 
warehouse. Another notable blaze 
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was the $200,000 fire which razed 
the Cold Springs Worsted Mill in 
Doylestown on December 13, 1930. 

In Bucks County the first fire 
department to be equipped with 
radio was the Consolidated Com- 
pany in Bristol Borough, the only 
paid unit in the County. 

A study of fire radio for volunteer 
companies was made by the Bucks 
County Firemen’s Association in 
1949. At the next firemen’s picnic 
fire radio was demonstrated by 
manufacturers. The Yardley fire 
company bought a base station and 
mobile units in 1952. Yardley 
firemen were the first volunteers to 
put radio to work fighting fires. 
During the devastating Delaware 
River flood of August, 1955, their 
radio network remained in con- 
tinuous operation for more than 
250 hours! 

In December, 1953, Feasterville 
installed the second base station. 
Southampton, Richboro and Tre- 
vose next secured mobile truck 
radios. Feasterville’s base was used 
as the control point. 

The early leaders of the fire radio 
movement, John Ziaylek, Yardley 
fire chief, and the now deceased 
John McBride, Feasterville chief, 
succeeded in interesting their own 
companies, plus Richboro, South- 
ampton and Langhorne in a fire 
radio association. In October, 1954, 
the Bucks County Fire Communica- 
tions Association was formally char- 
tered. Ziaylek was elected president. 
Last month he was re-elected for 
his third consecutive term. 

The big test of fire radio was on 
Tuesday evening, June 8, 1954, 
at the first Butch’s Auction fire. It 
was discovered at 6:15 in the food 
market of the auction on Route 
One and Street Road, Bensalem 
Township. Seven companies fought 
the $125,000 blaze. Trevose, Tre- 
vose Heights, Feasterville and 
Southampton trucks were equipped 
with radio while Penndel, Parkland 
and Hulmeville companies were with- 
out radio. The latter companies 
saw the speed with which radio- 
equipped companies shifted their 
units as wind drove flames into the 
merchants’ section of the L-shaped 
building. 

The advantages fire radio afforded 
at that fire and the obvious need 
during the flood convinced many 
fire companies that radio was a 
necessity. Bucks County Com- 
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missioners appropriated funds to 
purchase the CD mobile unit, 
mounted on a jeep, which consists of 
a transmitter and receiver on the 
46.10 fire frequency. It can be 
dispatched to any part of the 
County as a connecting link with 
CD headquarters in Doylestown, 
and could be used to mobilize every 
fire fighting unit in the County. 
Volunteer fire companies and Civil 
Defense are not the sole benefactors. 
The Bucks County and Trevose 
Heights rescue squads, Levittown 
and Bristol emergency squads and 
fire company ambulances constantly 


use radio in their emergency work. 


Fire radio may mark the beginning 
of a new era for Bucks’ volunteer 
fire companies. At this writing 
forty of the fifty-nine companies 
are equipped with radio, all on the 
46.10 frequency. 


Some far-sighted fire spokesmen 
are hoping that fire radio will open 
the way to another form of co- 
operation between fire companies. 
One of the main hopes is a “‘move- 
up” system whereby neighboring 
companies will furnish standby ser- 
vice for units that are called out. 


FOR... HOLIDAYS - GIFTS 


NOTES - GREETINGS 


Covered Bridges of Bucks County 


nine reproductions from a series of paintings 


by Robert J. McClellan 


You'll find many uses for these typical Bucks County 
covered bridge cards. Nine different bridges, repro- 
duced in full color on fine quality paper, French- 
folded with matching envelopes. Card size 444 x 5% 


inches. Attractively boxed. 


Order them NOW directly from the Traveler or look for them 
on sale throughout the County, at only $1.00 for each box. 


Bucks County Traveler 
T9 Shewell Ane., Doylestown, Pa. 


Please send me postpaid .....boxes of 
the Traveler's Covered Bridge Cards 
at $1.00 per box. 
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IRONS IN THE FIRE 
by William V. Woolsey 


UCKS COUNTY once extended as far as 
Bethlehem, and from the spreading influence 
of the Bethlehem-Moravian blacksmiths the 
County gains its reputation for fine ironwork. 
You can go all over the country and not see the 
equal of eastern Pennsylvania wrought iron. 
Even much of the famed iron grillework used 
extensively in New Orleans was cast here. County 
blacksmiths continued to forge andirons for 100 
years after New England abandoned its smithies. 
There is originality and ingenuity in Bucks County andirons, or 
firedogs, as they are sometimes called. Andirons follow, in general, 
the architecture of the age. Seventeenth century andirons of the 
William and Mary era were severe in design, with very straight, plain 
fronts, just as life itself was austere. There were a few brass-tipped 
andirons of the formal type imported from England, using a lot of 
steel, polished to a silvery gleam. You will find an excellent pair at 
Pennsbury, William Penn’s historic estate in Falls Township. 

As the center of family life, the great stone fireplace was the tele- 
vision of the early eighteenth century. Early Bucks County house- 
wives calmly accepted the passage of a horse through the living room, 
for a horse was needed to drag in the enormous back-logs and stumps 
consumed by the voracious hearth. This is the reason for the high, 
facing, ground-level doors at the front and back of many old Bucks 
County houses. The horse could march straight through the room. 

In order to accommodate the huge logs, early Bucks andirons were 
made low enough so the great logs could be lifted over them. County 
blacksmiths made a few with a hinge, so the front upright section 


Tools of fireplace caokery displayed against typical kit- 
chen hearth at Historical Society Museum in Doylestown. 
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TREASURE 


CHEST 


Asterisk(*)denotes display adver- 
tisement elsewhere in issue. 


BUCKINGHAM 


Buckingham Bazaar*—Rt. 413. Antiques. 
Early American cherry & pine reproductions. 
Copper & lamps our specialty. Gildo Sissoldo. 
Buckingham 5711. 

Edna’s Antique Shop—General Greene Inn. 
County’s largest glass collection. Early American 
antiques, furniture. Buck. 2981. 


CARVERSVILLE 
Carversville Cabinet Shop—Antique furniture 
inthe rough. Wholesale and retail trade. Restora- 
tions made. Sylvanus B. Kling. Sugan 2771. 


DOYLESTOWN 

Ruth G. Bliss—485 N. Main St. True antiques 
from reliable sources selected by a specialist. 
Established 1930. Fillmore 8-4394. 

The Red Rose Antique Shop—180 Belmont Ave. 
Lamps, glass, china and bric-a-brac. Jack and 
Margaret Rosenberger. Doy 4566. 

Wishing Well Antiques—Rt. 202. 2 mi. west of 
Doylestown at New Britain. Specializing in 
primitives. Fillmore 8-3854. 


FURLONG 
The Pine Shop Antiques—Rt. 263. Specializing 
in early American pine. Wholesale & retail. Mark 
& Betty Franklin. Buck. 3281. 


HARTSVILLE 
Nash Antiques—Rt. 263. Old York Rd. Col- 
lectors items. Eagles, primitives, paintings, bells, 
Pennsylvania Dutch furniture. Osborne 5-1098. 


HATBORO 
Lillian C. Griffith—332 N. York Rd., Unusual 
primitives & farm furniture. Copper, brass, 
hanging lamps, general line antiques. Open Thurs. 
Fri. Sat. OSborn 5-2435. 


HOLICONG 
Hickory Bush Antiques 一 Holicong Rd., 144 mile 
N. of Rt. 202. Specializing in antique American 
furniture & Americana. Expert refinishing & 
restoring. A. M. Lang. Buck. 7977. 


HOLLAND 
Heron Creek Antiques—Rt. 532. Buck Rd. bet. 
Feasterville & Newtown. General line of good 
antiques. Christine P. Horn, Mgr. Country 
Shows. Elmwood 7-6817. 


HULMEVILLE 
Ottilie Floge Antiques—Route 513. Furniture, 
china, glass, brass, pewter and brick-a-brac. 
Bristol R.D. 3. Skyline 7-6383. 


Robert Dunlap Antiques—Green and Bellevue 
Aves., Fine Early American Furniture Mahogany 
and Walnut. Bric-a-brac and general line of 
antiques. SKyline 7-6563. 


JAMISON 


Mary C. Kriebel Antiques—Rt. 263. Corner 
Old York & Almshouse Rds. Varied line. Corner 
cupboards, dry sinks, bric-a-brac. Open Sat. & Sun. 


LAHASKA 


House of Tobys—Rt. 202. Antiques for the dis- 
criminating. Large selection of fine & primitive 
furniture, jewelry, china, glass, rugs, bibelots. 
Buck. 3891. 

Dubl-L Antiques—Rt. 202 bet. Aquetong & 
Lahaska. The unusual in fine china. By appoint- 
ment. Phone Buckingham 7981. 


NEW HOPE 


The Authentic Shop—Rt. 202, Bridge St. Big 
collection of fine antiques. Furniture, paintings, 
china & art objects. N. Hp. 2462. 

Colonial Arms—Bridge St. Fine paintings. 
Furniture, mahogany & pine. Unusual works of 
art. Bargain table in barn. N. Hp. 2366. 

Crest Antiques*—Rt. 202 bet. Aquetong & 
Lahaska. French, English, American and Oriental 
antiques. Buck. 5041. 

The Haymow—Ethel Howe—Rt. 202, 3 mi. W. 
of town. Antiques & Country Store. Primitives & 
rarities. Wholesale at House of Howe, Ottsville. 
Museum pieces. Buck. 3422. 

Mary Jennings Antiques—North Main St. 
Antiques for the collector, decorator and home- 
maker. N. Hp. 2382. 

Marjorie Kellberg 一 Bridge St. Antique lamps. 
Restoring done. Shades made to order. Design 
and decorating. N. Hp. 2405. 

The Lion & Crown Shop—Mechanic Street. 
Antique English Silver. N.Hp. 2811. 

Sheffield House—Rt. 202 at Aquetong. English 
Silver, Sheffield plate, English prints, jewelry and 
furniture. N.Hp. 5467. 

Grace D. Wilson-Lavery—Rt. 202. Carefully 
selected stock of good antiques sensibly priced. 
Closes Sundays. N. Hp. 2894, 
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could be lowered and heavy logs 
could be rolled onto them more 
easily. 

But since the hot embers were 
always covered at night, the legs 
of the andiron were usually rather 
long. 

As the fireplace was used for 
cooking, most andirons of this 
period had a graceful curl, or scroll, 
at the top, used for holding the spit. 
A few had two or three hooks to 
vary the height of the spit from the 
floor. 

Sometimes the pair of andirons 
was made double—a set of tiny 
andirons nesting inside a larger pair. 
The smaller set was used for aux- 
iliary cooking. An ingenious at- 
tachment of the time was the clock- 
work jack with a weight, which 
slowly turned the spit. 

County eighteenth century and- 
irons were of either wrought or cast 
iron. Several examples at the Bucks 
County Historical Society’s museum 
typify the period. In the authentic 
kitchen fireplace there is an inter- 
esting set of wrought iron andirons 
cast at Durham Furnace in 1730. 
They have a diamond-faceted top 
and hooks for holding the spit. 

We come across a considerable 
number of andirons cast at Durham 
Furnace, but most were made by 
local blacksmiths, few of whom are 
known to us by name. The black- 
smith of those days was truly indis- 
pensible to his community. His 
death was a major disaster. Horses 
remained unshod, wagons were 
clumsily repaired and the hundred- 
odd jobs he performed remained 
undone until a successor arrived. 
The recent death of Bill Tobin, of 
Lahaska, one of the County’s finest 
blacksmiths, shows how our rural 
economy has changed. I fear his 
loss is felt only by a few of us who 
still needed his services. 


Early County blacksmiths often 
used patterns inspired by animal 
forms. The most common patterns 
were the “goose”, the “rattlesnake”, 
the “goosehead with ball’, the 
“crooked neck”, and the “pigtail”. 
Andirons made by craftsmen under 
Spanish influence usually featured 
the bull. 

In parts of the County under 
Dutch influence, andirons were very 
strong-shaped, usually topped by a 
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flattened ball. Sometimes we come 
across English-type steel andirons 
made here during the eighteenth 
century. Particularly attractive ones 
are the “penny-fronted”, with the 
flattened ball at the top facing the 
room. 

The little Hessian soldier figure, 
with its mitred hat, came into 
popularity about 1780 or 1790. It 
was often satirical in design, its 
mocking mustachios rising to its 
ears. The soldier figures were 
usually polychromed in vivid colors, 
aping the popinjay garments worn 
by gallants of the time. Like many 
eighteenth century designs, this 
pattern is still made. 

The Queen Anne period was a 
time of individual craftsmanship 
that has not since been surpassed. 
Much of our living today is based 
on its beautiful formal designs. 
Early eighteenth century andirons 
were frequently of bell brass, of a 
rather coppery color, and usually 
had a ball top. They were always 
simple and unpretentious. 

As the eighteenth century wore 
on, and leg houses were enlarged 
by stone additions, and the loft 
raised to form a second floor, the 
fireplaces in the new rooms were 
more shallow than the kitchen 
hearth, being used solely for heat. 
Andirons became more decorative, 
and were frequently supplemented 
by a grate with wheels, which could 
be pulled into the room as the 
chimney heated. 

As the proper andiron in the fire- 
place has long been a problem for 
the average decorator, in outfitting 
a country kitchen it is best to use 
wrought or cast andirons, for au- 
thenticity’s sake. The brass-tipped 
type belongs in the more formal 
fireplace. 

Remember that the kitchen fire- 
place was equipped with little more 
than andirons, tongs and a shovel. 
Often, in those vitamin-starved 
days, there was also a copper or 
iron rod, which was heated and 
swizzled around in a pint of cider 
or ale. 


For Further Information: 


American Furniture—Queen Anne and 
Chippendale Periods, by Joseph Downs, 
MacMillan, illustrated with examples 
from Winterthur Collection, Vols. 1 & 2. 

Furniture Treasury, by Wallace Nutting, 
MacMillan 1954. 

The Pilgrim Century 1620-1720, by Wallace 
Nutting (out of print). 


x NEWTOWN 
Marian C. Beans 一 132 & 200 S. State St. Ear- 
rings, cuff-links & pins made from antique buttons. 
Small antiques. Worth 8-2024. 
Morrell’s—Washington Ave. Fine antique furni- 
ture. Custom-made drapes, upholstery & slip 
covers. Decorator. Worth 8-2873. 

QUAKERTOWN 

Bucks County Antiques—Rt. 663 above Quaker- 
town, bet. Rt. 309 & new Turnpike. By appoint- 
ment thru winter months. Keystone 6-5795. 


SPRING VALLEY 
Charlotte N. Achey—Furlong Road South; 
second house from Rt. 202 intersection, Fine glass, 
country antiques. Open Thurs. thru Sunday. 
Bob Selby Associates—On Route 202. Collectors 
items, furniture, primitives, early china and pottery. 
Specializing in Flint and Blown glass. Buck. 2567. 


WOODSIDE 
Edgewood Farm Antiques—Bet. Newtown & 
Yardley. Large stock of finished and rough 
antiques and accessories. John Exton & Milton 
Hatcher. Hyatt 3-2525. 


Nearby Neighbors 
GWYNEDD 
Henry Clay Antiques—On Rt. 202, 8 mi. S. W. of 
Doylestown. General line early Americana. 
Decorative accessories. North Wales 4955. 


MONTGOMERYVILLE 
At the Sign of The Spread Eagle—Selected 
antiques and works of art. Rt. 309 off 202. Bates 
and Hartman. Lansdale 5-7609. 


RED BANK, N. J. 
The Hudson Shop, Inc.—Rt. 35, 4 mi. off 
Garden State Parkway. American antiques. 
eee sa welcome. Open daily 10 to 6, Red Bank 
6-2003. 


Bucks County Cabinet Shop 


ANTIQUES 


BOUGHT SOLD 
REFINISHING RESTORING 
REPRODUCTIONS UPHOLSTERY 


Ironhill Rd., James Manor Section 
Doylestown, R.D. 1 Fillmore 8-3649 


Bear 
ete 


K. B. BUSH 
C. J. EDWARDS 


Special nig て 
ART EXHIBIT 
by Famous Artists 
ANTIQUES 
FURNITURE e CHINA 
GLASS 


Route 202, New Hope, Pa. 
Between Aquetong & Lahaska Buckingham 5041 


ANDIRONS 


Choice of 50 pairs 
Priced from 


$15 - $300 a pr. 


Also a Selection of . . . 
ANTIQUE 


Firearms Furniture 


Fireplace Equipment 


Bill Woolsey’s Barn 


Rt. 202, Lahaska 
At The Sign Of The Running Horse 
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CORRECT CLOTHING 


Fred k. の 
DONNELLYESON 
OUTFITTERS: MEN - BOYS 


CLOTHING OUR FOURTH GENERATION | 


DOWNTOWN:— SUBURBAN:— 
35 East State St., Trenton 956 Parkway Ave., Trenton 


EXport 3-4206 EXport 3-1634 


You don't get in here by coming through 
Pearly Gates, no matter what youngsters 
may think. Of course, once past the stand- 
ard, store-type doors, in all our stores, you're 
surrounded by heavenly toys that have daz- 
zled four generations of kids. So to children 
it must seem like Paradise, sort of, as they 
wander, big-eyed, through floors of wonders. 
Come in soon, and often, just to see if you 
can resist buying, at our competitive prices. 


BEA scHwarz 


Suburban Square, Ardmore, Pa. TELEPHONE — MIDWAY 9-0600 — 9-0601 
Other Stores. . .New York e Boston 


N ジ ニン 
PARADISE 
JUNIOR SIZE 


TREVOSE BUILDING & LOAN ASSN. 


Save Where Savings Pays 
Latest Dividend 3!。 % Per Annum 


42nd Year of Consecutive Dividends 


OUR GROWTH (Assets as of) 
October 31, 1951 — $2,490,407.98 
October 31, 1956 — $9,065,995.25 

Over 250% Growth in Five Years 
Save the Insured Way and 
Grow With Us 

Ask for Copy of Report and/or Picturesque Bucks County Booklet 


Insured up to $10,000.00 by the FED- 
ERAL SAVINGS AND LOAN INSUR- 
ANCE CORPORATION, an instrumen- 
tality of the United States Government. 


STREET AND BROWNSVILLE ROADS 


ELMWOOD 7-0633 TREVOSE, PA. ORCHARD 3-1500 


ASPHALT LINOLEUM RUBBER 
TILE TILE 
VENETIAN | WINDOW PLASTIC 

CARP 
BLINDS | SHADES RET) WALL TILE 


Howard S. Ellis 


51 West Court Street 


Doylestown, Pa. Phone 4552 
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tion learned that as late as 1938 one 
of the original millstones had been 
seen in the dry creek bed. Early grist 
mills made use of two huge stones, 
one revolving, the other stationary. 
The stones in this first mill weighed 
close to 3,000 pounds each. Ap- 
parently, when the mill had been 
torn down one of the stones had 
been rolled into the creek for want 
of a better place to dispose of it. 


Following the discovery there 
were arguments among the towns- 
folk as to what should be done with 
the relic. Some thought it should 
be taken to a new and more promi- 
nent resting place near the center 
of town, as a monument to local 
industry. Then one day someone 
happened past the creek, and lo 
and behold, the stone was gone! 


A man from Pennington, N. J., 
had moved the old millstone and 
placed it in one of his flower beds. 
Morrisville leaders pleaded with 
him to return it, but the man re- 
fused. Finders, keepers, seemed to 
be his slogan. Other communities 
became interested in Morrisville’s 
fight to reclaim what she felt was 
justly hers. Newspapers throughout 
the country carried daily reports 
of the committee’s campaign. 


Offers of all kinds poured into the 
borough. Substitute millstones were 
offered. One company agreed to 
erect a concrete base for the stone 
in the event it was returned. An- 
other offered to move it to Morris- 
ville. Still another offered to land- 
scape the area as a small memorial 
park. 


And then it happened. The 
owner agreed to trade the stone for 
a substitute. Another stone was 
placed gently in the flower bed and 
Morrisville’s famous old millstone 
was brought home, paraded through 
the streets, and later unveiled as a 
monument on land donated by the 
Delaware River Joint Toll Bridge 
Commission. The monument is 
but a few feet from the site of the 
original mill. 

Of all the events in Morrisville’s 
history one of the most significant 
took place in December, 1776, just 
before Washington took Trenton. 
Facing what seemed like inevitable 
defeat, Washington’s army had man- 
aged to escape across New Jersey 
and into Pennsylvania with the 
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British hard on their heels. 

Once across the river Washington 
set up his headquarters at Colvin’s 
Ferry in the beautiful mansion 
known as Summerseat, which was 
later to be owned by Robert Mor- 
ris. Here, from December eighth 
through the fourteenth, while his 
men camped about him and enjoyed 
their brief respite from war, Wash- 
ington and his officers did what they 
could to recoup their losses. Here 
it was that plans were begun for 
the recrossing of the Delaware and 
the eventual victory at Trenton. 


Summerseat is still important in 
the Morrisville scene. Once owned 
by Robert Morris and then by 
George Clymer, both of whom 
signed both the Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitution, 
the home is now the property of 
the Morrisville School District. It 
stands on a hill overlooking the 
business section of Morrisville and 
adjoins the local high school. It is 
known that this hill was originally 
chosen for the Capitol building. 


Morrisville lost a number of im- 
portant structures by fire before 
local volunteer fire companies were 
formed, and a number of others 
simply decayed. The first school, 
for example, was a one-room, stone 
building on the corner of what is 
now Hillcrest and Pennsylvania 
Avenues. Erected prior to the 
Revolutionary War, it was main- 
tained for boys only and was sup- 
ported by tuition, not public funds. 


The salary of the schoolmaster 
was low but was implemented by a 
system of free room and board 
which permitted him to live a week 
at a time with each of his students. 
Each student was also responsible 
for a certain amount of fuel during 
the winter. As a special incentive 
there was a rule that the boys who 
brought the wood might sit closest 
to the stove. 

One schoolmaster emphasized his 
desire for discipline by thrashing one 
of his students. The following day 
he in turn was thrashed by the 
father of the boy. The parent was 
arrested, tried, and finally ordered 
to pay $200 to the teacher. As the 
teacher left the courtroom he cour- 
teously said goodbye to the parent. 
He invited him to hit him any time 
he chose, as it was the easiest money 
he had ever earned. 


The first railroad station stood 
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very close to the Morris stables. 
It was discarded when the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad moved its main 
tracks from the center of Morris- 
ville. The original station had a 
cupola on its roof. It proved very 
handy for the stationmaster, who 
frequently stationed young boys 
in it to warn of approaching trains. 
Train schedules were not too ac- 
curate in those days. It was more 
convenient for a traveler to remain 
at home until he knew the train was 
coming. When the bell in the 


cupola rang the passengers came | 


running from all directions. 

Passenger trains then cut through 
the center of the town and made a 
sharp curve onto the lower Delaware 
River Bridge. This curve was 
extremely dangerous. On the oc- 
casion of Zachary Taylor’s inaugura- 
tion as President, a serious accident 
took place when a speeding train 
failed to negotiate the turn. News- 
papers throughout the East were 
eagerly awaiting copies of the new 
President’s speech. The train carry- 
ing the news sped into Morrisville 
at full speed and shot off the track 
into a house that stood close by. 
The first floor was ruined but 
miraculously no one was injured, 
not even an old man who was hold- 
ing a baby in the doorway of the 
house at the time of the accident. 

The old ferry house near the river 
was torn down to make way for the 
new railroad bridge. The owners 
of the ferries were very proud of the 
service they rendered. For stage- 
coaches which were dependent on 
a swift crossing of the river, they 
kept their huge barges ready at all 
times. At the local ferry a great 
tree stood close to the house and 
when it came time for the next 
stagecoach a boy climbed to the 
top. As he saw the dust of the 
wagon in the distance he called out 
to the men below, and they pre- 
pared for a rapid crossing. 


Of the many industries included 
in the Delaware Works, only the 
grist mill still carries on, relocated 
in another building closer to the 
center of town. The button factory 
burned down and was replaced by 
another on Button Street, now 
called Franklin Street. Only a 
portion of the foundation of this 
building remains. 

The paper mill burned down and 
was replaced by a factory at the 

Continued on page 64 


TWO-WAY 
RADIO 


We are in constant radio 
communication with our 
servicemen to give immediate 
instructions to them to go 
direct to homes of customers 
who phone for service for 
their oil burners. This is one 
of the extra services you get 
when you deal with Meenan. 


MEENAN 


OIL CO., INC. 


LEVITTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 


“Meenan Means Home Comfort” 


Fuel Oil ・ Oil Burner Service ・ Air Conditioning 


for fine 
CARPET 
CLEANING 


k § it's smart to call 
る i 
a ‘Nsrirutt Rug Mart 
Incorporated 
LEVITTOWN, PA. 
Complete Professional, 24 hour 
RUG SERVICE 


In Your Home or in Our 
Modern Plant 


TELEPHONE. . . 
Windsor 6-5400 CYpress 5-5500 
STillwell 8-9200 


Call us and choose your carpet in your own home 
Our representative will bring you carpet samples. 


Go Me 64 6464624 de 60620 te ta te ta ta te te te tate to te Vets ote 
ede de oces oteo osooso detde ele 950 sede 050 eeose oso #50 050 00050 ee 


GUREGIAN BROTHERS 
ORIENTAL RUGS 


Specialists since 1912 


COMPLETE RUG SERVICE 
IN OUR MODERN PLANT 


All Rugs and Carpets INSURED 
Native Craftsman with Orientals 
for Four Generations 
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corner of what is now Union Street 
and Pennsylvania Avenue. Subse- 
quently this building has been used 
as a morgue, and as a Sunday 
School. It now houses the Mc- 
Garity Paper Ruling Company. 

Besides the grist mill, two other 
industries have served the com- 
munity for many years. One is the 
Vulcanized Rubber and Plastics 
Company, organized in 1882. The 
second is the Robertson Manu- 
facturing Company, started in 1890. 
But as in all communities the best 
product of Morrisville has been the 
men and women who have lived, 
worked and dreamed here. 

An outstanding example was the 
late Thomas B. Stockham, who 
served as the borough’s mayor for 
sixteen years and was a state as- 
semblyman for fourteen. Long 
ago he envisioned the great indus- 
trial, residential and cultural ad- 
vances now being made in the Dela- 


ware Valley. Stockham frequently 
gave talks on Morrisville. On one 
occasion he startled a group of 
Trenton professional men when he 
spoke of Morrisville as the “heart 
of Trenton’. He pointed out to 
his audience that the little town 
across the Delaware was a good 
deal closer to the center of the city 
of Trenton than much of the city 
itself. 

Morrisville’s chief executive is 
usually referred to as a mayor but 
his official title is Chief Burgess. 
The man now holding that position 
in Morrisville for his fifth term is 
William Burgess, Jr., who likes to 
refer to himself as “Burgess Bur- 
gess”. He has earned a unique 
niche in Bucks County history. 

During its sesqui-centennial cele- 
bration Morrisville paid special 
tribute to a small group of “old- 
timers” who had lived all of their 
lives in the borough. One of the 
oldest in this group is Herman L. 
Margerum, Sr., father of Herman, 


SAVE TIME ON YOUR 
OUT-OF-TOWN CALLS 


CALL BY NUMBER 


When you call by number, the operator can 
put your call straight through to the out-of- 
town telephone you want. She doesn’t have 
to detour it through Information in the 
distant city. Your calls go through faster— 
often twice as fast. 


We’ll be happy to give you a copy of 
“The Blue Book of Telephone Numbers” — 
a handy little booklet in which you can list 
the out-of-town numbers you may have 


occasion to call. 


Just ask our Business 


Office for your free copy. 


THE BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA A 
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Jr., now president of the Morrisville 
Bank. A mason contractor all his 
life, the elder Margerum, now 86, 
has undoubtedly done as much to 
build Morrisville as any other 
single individual. He built the 
Stockham Building, the present 
Capitol View Fire House, the former 
Union Fire House, the chapel in the 
Morrisville Cemetery, additions to 
the bank, the high school, and the 
Vulcanized Rubber and Plastics 
Company, and did the restoration 
work on Summerseat. He is credited 
with the installation of the first 
concrete basement in the country. 

In January of this year Morris- 
ville’s Willard S. Curtin was sworn 
into Congress as Representative from 
the Bucks-Lehigh District of Penn- 
sylvania. A product of the local 
schools, a lawyer and former Bucks 
County District Attorney, Curtin 
succeeds Karl C. King, also of 
Morrisville. 

Among the women who have 
contributed to the civic life of 
Morrisville is Miss Margaret Wat- 
kins, a member of the local high 
school faculty who is now teaching 
children of her former pupils. 

Perhaps the single most important 
recent achievement toward improv- 
ing living conditions has been the 
installation during the past year of a 
modern sewer system in Morrisville. 
Thanks to a far-sighted borough 
council headed by Nicholas Mislan 
and a municipal authority headed 
by Alfred O. Redland, every home 
and business in the borough will 
soon be served by the system. 

During the past summer the 
people of Morrisville dedicated a 
fine, new community swimming pool 
built through the generosity of local 
residents and the work of a Com- 
munity Pool Corporation headed by 
E. Dillwyn Darlington, and a fi- 
nance committee directed by Harry 
H. Bunting and executive secretary 
Alex McDonald. 

When the Union Fire Company 
moved into its new $100,000 home 
recently it marked another mile- 
stone in the development of Mor- 
risville’s outstanding fire protection 
system. The Union Fire Company, 
organized in 1893, was joined by the 
Capitol View Company in 1909. 
This second company was formed 
in the northern section of the bor- 
ough by a group of men who met at 
the home of Thomas B. Stockham 
after a disastrous fire. With two 
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companies Morrisville has since 
then been assured of adequate fire 
protection. 

In 1952 a freeway was opened to 
facilitate the flow of traffic across 
Morrisville and Trenton. With 
this latest artery of transportation 
the community might well be called 
a city of bridges. For here, in the 
space of two miles, four vital bridges 
handle vast amounts of interstate 
traffic each day. To the south of 
the freeway is the huge Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad bridge which carries 
all of the mainline traffic of the 
railroad. To the north of the 
freeway, on the same piers used by 
the first bridge ever built across the 
Delaware, is a modern steel struc- 
ture. This is a far cry from the 
original bridge opened in 1804 as 
a two-lane, covered bridge. Later, 
when the first railroad tracks were 
installed, wagon traffic was per- 
mitted on one side only. 

Sparks of a passing train once 
set the bridge afire and local fire 
companies brought it under control 
before the entire bridge burned. 
A mile to the north is a fourth 
bridge built in 1884 to replace an- 
other covered bridge which once 
connected Trenton and Morrisville. 

Historians tell us there were 
twelve homes in the community two 
hundred years ago. One hundred 
years ago the population had grown 
to 600 and today the number is close 
to 8,000. Growth will be limited, 
however, by the strict boundary 
lines drawn by those who founded 
the borough. Until recently these 
boundaries ran from Ridge Avenue 
on the north to Post Road on the 
south, a distance of two miles. 
They reached from the river on the 
east to Althea Avenue in the west, 
a distance of some one-and-two- 
tenths miles. Last year 114 acres 
were annexed by the Borough, and 
ten acres more may soon be added. 


The great Fairless Works and 
other industries have brought many 
new people to Morrisville. The 
real growth of the community over 
the past one hundred years, how- 
ever, has been due largely to its 
location. Here, handy to the great 
metropolitan areas of Trenton, New 
York and Philadelphia, has been a 
small, friendly, suburban com- 
munity, attractive to those who 
commute each day between the rush 
and noise of cities and the quiet 
of a small town. 
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to your fireplace with a... 


THERMO-RITE TEMPERED GLASS 
FIREPLACE ENCLOSURE 


The fireplace screen that adds new beauty to your hearthside. Thermo-Rite's 
special heat-tempered, crystal clear glass doors, radiate heat evenly, allow no 
smoke from your fireplace, no sparks to burn your rugs, floor and children, no loss 
of room heat, no drafts, no need for a damper. . . .it keeps your house cleaner... . 
and it's handsome too with its lustrous solid brass frame. 

If your local dealer can’t supply you, write or call direct. 


GANNON BROTHERS 


Chimney and Fireplace Service 
7000 WOOLSTON ROAD, PHILADELPHIA 38, PA. 
Telephone WAverly 4-3131 4-1449 


DIAMONDS 
SILVER 


| | 
China by 
Lk Mi gnon i 


Glassware by 5 
| | Fostoria fine jewelers 
Watches by 


BULOVA 

LONGINES Complete headquarters for religious articles 
WITTENAUER 

ELGIN 


200 MILL STREET, BRISTOL, PA. 
PHONE STILLWELL 8-3243 


THOMAS 


ELECTRONIC ORGAN 


The Spinet. Complete with 13 note, 
16 foot pitch, radial arc, bass pedal 
clavier. Matching bench and earphone 


outlet. 
$7189° 


ALLEN’S si7w.BRoAp sT. 


QUAKERTOWN, PA. KEYSTONE 6-5762 
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HEN we bought our first 

puppy, a healthy little morsel 
that was strictly from hunger, our 
main problem was feeding; when 
we had our first litter our problems 
were multiplied by eight because 
we had eight more of them. 

In our confusion we found that 
there are as many diet faddists 
among dog fanciers as there are 
veterinarians and breeders, to say 
nothing of the old-fashioned type 
of master who tosses table scraps 
into the food bowl and says that 
Fido gets along just dandy, as 
indeed he does. 

With the assistance of a veteri- 
narian and the advice of a breeder, 
I have prepared a standard diet 
for dogs from the time they first 
stagger tomamma for breakfast until 
they sit up and beg for raw red 
beef at the refrigerator. It is 
suitable for all dogs whether they 
live outdoors and are lucky enough 
to have the run of the farm, or 
whether they sleep at the foot of 
the bed in a basket. 

We will begin with newborn 
pups, who sometimes can’t get 
enough food from their mothers. 
When this happens it is necessary 
to give them supplemental feeding 
with a midget size nursing bottle you 
can get at any drug store. Here is 
the formula, given to me by a 
veterinarian and used on my eight 
busters and by many of my friends 
for their puppies: mix together and 
slightly warm a half cup of canned 
milk, a half cup of water, one egg 
yolk, one teaspoon of lime water 
and a half teaspoon of milk sugar. 
Gently ease the nipple into the 
puppy’s muzzle and feed him until 
he is as round and firm as a butter- 
ball. Then, brace yourself, burp 
him over your hand so that he 
won't get pains. Chances are that 
you wont have to go to all this 
trouble because the mother usually 
has enough milk for everyone. 

When the puppies are ready to 
wean at three or four weeks, set a 
saucer of the formula on the floor 
and you will be surprised to find 
that they know how to lap it up and 
that they love it. At this stage, 
when Fido has four meals a day 
from you, add a thumbnail bit of 
scraped beef or good hamburger to 
the milk mixture and a little pab- 
lum, enough to make a thin gruel. 
Gradually increase both (no sudden 
changes or his plumbing will get 
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out of order) until you can graduate 
him to three squares a day plus a 
light supper when you turn in. 

Here is the menu for puppies 
from eight weeks to three months 
old: breakfast, a poached or boiled 
egg, a piece of toast and a cup of 
half milk, half water; lunch, ham- 
burger warmed with a little water, 
and a small amount of puppy meal; 
dinner is the same as lunch with the 
addition of vitamin drops and 
calcium as recommended by your 
veterinarian. Just before bedtime 
give them a little warm milk and 
pablum, or bits of toast or crumbled 
dog biscuit. Go easy on the liquid. 

Your dog is now ready for a 
grown-up diet and is at the age 
when most of them go to their new 
homes. Until he is six months old 
he gets three meals a day: milk 
and meal or kibble in the morning, 
meat and meal at noon and night. 
Reduce the number of feedings, 
but not the quantity, to two if he 
discovers that it is more fun to 
wade in his food than eat it. Be 
sure to continue with vitamins and 
calcium as long as the dog is growing. 

At six months Fido gets one or 
two meals a day depending on 
your, and his, inclination. A grown 
dog can get along very nicely on 
one, but it is my opinion that an 
extra egg in the omelet or piece of 
bread in the toaster (he will drool 
over a slice or two of bacon) will 
be no trouble for you and it will be 
good for him. 

At this point it is most important 
to watch his weight. It is as bad 
for dogs as it is for people to get 
too fat and it is just as easy. Run 
your hands over his sides and if you 
feel a nice comfortable layer of fat 
instead of firm muscle and bone he 
is due for a change of menu. Watch 
his waistline; it should go straight 
back from the end of his rib cage to 
his haunches. 
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KENNELS 


Bucks County has 15,000 licensed dogs, 175 
licensed kennels, and a great many dog 
lovers. The ‘‘Kennel Corner” is the County’s 
only central listing of canine activities 
and services. It’s new, and more listings 
are coming in all the time. If you know of 
kennels or services not listed here call 
Doylestown 2661 or drop us a note. 


P-Puppies S-Stud Service D-Grown Stock 


Basset Hounds of distinction, champion 
stock puppies usually available 

Elvalin Kennels, Elva P. Heckler, Ferry 
Road, Chalfont, Pa. Ph. Lexington 
2-0560 


Boxers, A.K.C. Reg., P.S.D. Boarding, 
specialized services, housebreaking. Wimo- 
weh Kennels, Doris M. Konz, P.O. Box 
22, Rt. 611, Plumsteadville 657 


Cockers & Field Beagles. Puppies & 
grown stock. Champion black bitches. 
Wind Race Kennels, Mrs. E. G. Peake, 
a Elm St., Bristol, Pa. Ph. Stillwell 
-1485 


Cocker Spaniels, P.S.D. Berilida Ken- 
nels, Mr. & Mrs. Bertram Rearick, Penn’s 
Park, Pa. Ph. Wycombe 2471 


Cocker & Maltese Toy Spaniels. Oak 
Manor Kennels. Home of champions & 
gorgeous puppies. Rt. 32 Lumberville, 
6 Mi. N. of New Hope. Ph. Sugan 5311 


Cockers for the discriminating buyer. 
Grooming, Boarding in a clean heated 
kennel. Tri-Yahn Kennels. Line Lexing- 
ton, Rt. 309. Ph. Lexington 2-9270. 


Collie Puppies A.K.C. Reg. show or pet, 
wormed & innoculated. 1 Mi. N. of Rt. 
113 on Rt. 611 sign on left Ella Herstine, 
Ottsville. Ph. Sweetbriar 4315. 


Dachshunds, P.S.D. from standard top 
blood lines. Kaydachs Kennels, Mrs. F. 
C. Buckmaster, Jr., Telford R.D. 1, Pa. 
Ph. Souderton 3-2153 


Longhaired dachshunds, Barcedor 
Longhairs sired by Ch. Antonio of Barce- 
dor, whelped July 4th. Romynka Kennels, 
Mrs. Robert E. Muschlitz, R. D. # 4 
Bethlehem, Pa. Ph. UN 8-6098 


Dalmatians, P.S.D. top winning, pets & 
show dogs. In-the-Valley Kennels, Mrs. 
Sydney K. Allman, Jr., Chapman Road, 
Fountainville. Ph. Fillmore 8-4458. 
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DOGGY 
STATIONERY 


$1.25 


White printed in 
epia. 6x7-1/2, 20 
folded sheets, 20 
envelopes. Boxed. 
Available in follow- 
ing breeds. . . . 
Cocker (3 varieties), 
Pug, Bulldog, Af- 
ghain, German 
hepherd, Kerry 
Blue, Dalmation, 
Cairn, Poodle, 
Dachshund, Boxer, 
Pomeranian, Eng. 
Springer Spaniel, Yorkshire Terrier, Irish 
Terrier, Collie, Manchester Terrier, Pekinese, 
Boston Terrier, Irish Setter, Great Dane, 
Doberman, Beagle. 


ALA-CLAR CO. 


R.D. 1 Ambler, Pa. Pa. residents please add tax 


Your Dog Will Like 
FRESH LEAN 
@ Horsemeat 
@ Beef 


We’re distributors of 


HUNT CLUB 


PUPPY MEAL REGULAR MEAL 
FINE KIBBLE MEDIUM KIBBLE 


We Deliver 


KUNKLE’S CANINE FOODS 
Burmont & Reed Roads Broomall, Pa. 
Phone Hilltop 6-9023 


SWEETBRIER 
KENNELS 


Poodles 
Dachshunds 


Quality Puppies and Stud Service 
Expert Poodle Grooming 
Yorkshire Terriers and Bassets 
occasionally available. 


THERESA S. SWEET & MARY A. YOUNG, P.H.A. 
RIVER RD., WASHINGTON CROSSING, PA. 


PHONE NEW HOPE 2910 


< 


OAK MANOR 
KENNELS 


COCKER SPANIELS MALTESE (toy) SPANIELS 


Home of Champions and Gorgeous 
Puppies for Pet and Show. 


Rt. 32 Lumberville, Pa. 6 Miles North of New Hope 
PHONE SUGAN 5311 
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Dandie Dinmont Terriers occasionally 
available. Mustard & pepper. Glespin 
Kennels, Dr. M. Josephine Deubler, 
Newtown, Pa. Ph. Worth 8-3922 


Doberman Pinschers, exclusively. P.S.D. 
For show, breeding, companions. Ahrtal 
Kennels, Miss Tess Henseler, Ottsville, 
Pa. Ph. Ferndale 2-1133 


German Shepherd, P.S.D. Puppies & 
Stud service. Felschen Kennels, Blanche 
Derr, Limekiln Pk. & Upr. State Rd., 
Chalfont. Ph. Lex. 2-2449 


Great Danes exclusively. Honey Hollow 
Kennels, Lina B. Gilmore, Stump Rd., 
Chalfont, Pa. Ph. Lexington 2-0890 


Poodles & Dachshunds, P.S.D. show 
stock, professional handling & clipping. 
Sweetbriar Kennels, River Road, Wash- 
ington Crossing, Pa. Ph. New Hope 2910 


Poodles, miniature & standard. All 
colors. Cappoquin Kennels, Lurgan Road, 
New Hope. Ph. Wycombe 5471 


Poodles, Miniature. Exceptional quality. 
Puppies. Stud Service. Freeland Farm. 
Mrs. Arthur Vogel, Lahaska, Pa. Buck- 
ingham 3461. 


Poodles, miniature, of quality A.K.C. 
Deer Lodge, 4 miles N. of Newtown on 
Rt. 413. Ph. Worth 8-3928 


Poodles, standard. Coronet Kennels. 
One male and one female puppy left in 
our Christmas litter of standards. Phone 
Wi. 5-6146. 


St. Bernards, A.K.C. Reg. P.S.D. 
puppies. ‘‘A dog you can love.” Von- 
Mallon Kennels, Louis Mallon, 65 Bass- 
ee Levittown, Pa. Ph. Windsor 
5-044 


English & Irish Setters, P.S.D. show & 
field stock. Will O’ Way Kennels, Mr. 
& Mrs. John Egan O’Reilly, Danboro, Pa. 
Ph. Plumsteadville 320 


Irish Setter Puppies, Reg. P.S.D. 
Several top show prospects. Stud service. 
Barrewyne Kennels, Thomas Barnes, Box 
130 R. D. 2, Sellersville, Pa. Ph. Lex- 
ington 2-2591 


Gordon Setters & Collies, P.S.D. Field 
& Show. Professional handling. Stud 
service. Windy Hill Kennels, Bethlehem 
Pa. & Cherry Lane, Souderton, Pa. Ph. 
Souderton 3-9057 


Shetland Sheepdogs (Miniature collies) 
Feracres Kennels, Mrs. John S. Ferry, 
Hatfield R. D. 1, Pa. Ph. Lexington 
2-9584 


Weimaraners, imported Ch. Flott von 
Haimburg at stud. Flottheim Kennels, 
Mr. & Mrs. Adolph Hausserman, 505 
Willow Ave., Ambler, Pa. Ph. Mitchell 
6-3138 


Weimaraners, P.S.D. Duke von Nyl- 
Acker at stud (proven). Joseph A. Ritten- 
house, Paletown Rd., Quakertown R. D. 3, 
Pa. Ph. Keystone 6-6704 


GERMAN SHEPHERD 
PUPPIES 


Bred Right— 

Bred for Good Temperment 
ALM-HAR KENNELS 
Alma and Harry E. Arnold 

R.D. 1, Coopersburg, Pa. 
Fieldbrook 6-7981 


WAGON WHEEL TRADING POST 


3516 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


Country store now located in Lederach, 
Penn. Featuring name brands such as 
Hyer Boots, Acme Boots, H-Bar-C shirts 
and Wrangler blue jeans. 


Benjamin Moore ... 


- PAINT PRODUCTS 


Regal Wall Satin 
Acrylic Latex 


5.10 per gal. 


Alkyd Sani-flat 
Interior Flat 


Oil Paint. . . . . 
4.80 per gal. 


Many Matching Colors 
in Satin Impervo 


Low Lustre Enamel 
1.90 per qt. 


CRYER'$ 
HARDWARE STORE 
South Main St New Hope 2052 


DR. HAYMAN'S PRIVATE HOSPITAL 
153 E. State St., Doylestown, Pa. 
Phone: Fillmore 8-4272 or 2606 

Specializing in: 
Proctology 


Hernia (Non-surgical 
treatment) 


Varicose Veins 


Varicose Ulcers 


Time by appointment 
(member of Blue Cross and Blue Shield) 
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HAND-MADE 
EARLY AMERICAN 


PINE 
FURNITURE 


and 
Decorative Accessories 


The Zennox Shop 


Route U.S. 202 
3 Miles Northeast of Lambertville, N. J. 
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open during construction 
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p. deon beverages 
newportville road 


near levittown pkwy. 


cold beer by the case 


COLONIAL 
CONVALESCENT HOME 


A Home for Aged, Chronic and Convalescent Guests. 
State Licensed R. N. Supervision 


24-HOUR NURSING SERVICE 


Pleasant Surroundings Delicious Food 


Mrs. Margaret C. Irving 


Owner and Operator 


1408 WEST BROAD STREET 
QUAKERTOWN, PA, KEYSTONE 6-2769 
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than that, a feeling of wanting to 
be part of the fight. 

And suddenly, reading on, you 
find that America has been part of 
the fight. Not, it is true, in such a 
way as to return garlanded with 
laurels, but a force nevertheless. 
Hungarians entering Austria told of 
the constant encouragement offered 
to them by the Voice of America 
and by Radio Free Europe, during 
the past six years. Michener quotes 
Ferenc Kobol, who risked his life 
to attain freedom: “. . .1 was moti- 
vated primarily by words. If 
America wants to flood Eastern and 
Central Europe with these words, it 
must acknowledge an ultimate re- 
sponsibility for them. Otherwise 
you are inciting nations to commit 
suicide. . .In the case of Hungary 
you had several good excuses for 
not acting. There was a political 
campaign, you had no access to 
Hungary and you hadn’t realized 
that nations were taking your words 
seriously. But when trouble starts 
in East Germany or Poland you 
will no longer have these excuses. . . 
You had better be thinking, ‘What 
will we do if Germans and Poles 
start a revolution?’ Because the 
kind of words you have been sending 
forth, the words America has always 
stood for, are the kind that men 
want to believe.” 

Research is under way to discover 
whether the Hungarians have the 
same phrase for it, but in English 
what Ferenc Kobol was saying was 
“Put up or shut up.” Think about 
it. 

For those who expect to find in a 
new book by Jim Michener another 
visit to idyllic Pacific atolls, this 
won’t beit. The Bridge at Andau 
is quite different from anything he 
has written, a disturbing but neces- 
sary book. Many potential anti- 
communists have found that a great 
deal that has been written and said 
on the subject has carried too high 
an emotional, personal or theoretical 
content to permit genuine and 
satisfying conviction. Here is an 
objectively written, soberly verified, 
unprejudiced account of a major 
historical event, written in exper- 
iential terms which must convince 
even the most compulsively open- 
minded that there is no compati- 
bility between communism and 
human dignity. 


ISAAC WALTON'S 


ATTENTION 


Complete Salt and Fresh Water 
fishing equipment is available at 


Dave's 
sporting goods center 


Full Lines for all your other 
Sporting requirements 


9 W. Court St. Doylestown, Pa. 
Phone Fillmore 8- 4414 


Weisbards Drug Store 


Finest Prescription Service 


MAIN & STATE STS. DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
PHONE Fillmore 8-4090 


Jobn €E. Black 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR 


“Serving Lower Bucks County 


over 150 years” 


314 Cedar St. Bristol, Pa. 


Phone STillwell 8-2467 


DOYLESTOWN DRUG CO. 


A. F. Pomendale Ph. G; 


YOUR 
Rexall 
STORE 


Main & Court Sts. 


Doylestown, Pa. Phone FI 8-4922 
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winter, cont’d 


New Year’s day fell on Sunday. 
As if to atone for the miserable 
ending of 1904, the day was mild 
and sunny as spring. The snow 
melted into dashing little freshets. 
The warmth brought a slight lull in 
the everlasting labor of shoveling 
coal into baseburners, chopping 
wood for kitchen ranges and carry- 
ing kettles of boiling water to thaw 
backyard pumps. 

Before the week was out the 
gentle softening of the snow had 
turned into a nasty January thaw, 
with slashing rains and a ferocious 
wind that blew down trees and signs. 
Snow drifts vanished; streams rose. 
The Neshaminy roared over its 
banks and when the waters receded 
giant cakes of ice covered the low- 
lands. 

The Delaware ran bank-full with 
grinding ice. Twenty men who 
were working on the second span of 
the new bridge at Washington 
Crossing had to run for their lives 
as the current-driven ice carried 
away all of the completed span and 
the one on which they were working. 
Some made it safely to shore, but 
nearly half of them had to be fished 
from the freezing water. 

Dr. Shollenberger of Applebachs- 
ville nearly drowned in Kimble’s 
Creek below Thatcher. Seeing the 
current running over the banks and 
filled with jostling tree limbs and 
dangerous debris, he knew he could 
not cross with his horse and buggy. 
A gravely ill patient waited for him 
beyond the flood. So he borrowed 
a large, strong horse from Benjamin 
Strawn, who lived nearby. 

In mid-stream the animal became 
so unruly it pitched the doctor into 
the water, and dashed back to the 
barn. The doctor struggled to his 
feet but dared not take a step. 
Mark Thatcher, a lad who lived 
close by, saw the doctor’s danger 
and quickly bridled his father’s 
largest horse. Preston McCarty, 
Thatcher’s hired man, had trained 
the horse to obey his every word. 
He rode the horse into the water, 
carrying a rope. The doctor man- 
aged to catch the end of the rope 
and McCarty hauled him out. 

When the rains ceased the tem- 
perature dropped to a numbing 
seventeen degrees. The wood chop- 
ping, the coal carrying, the pump 
thawing was stepped up and very 
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few people ventured into the frost- 
filled night. So it was that most of 
the residents of Morrisville were 
slumbering cosily in their beds when 
a great explosion shook everyone 
awake. Several men in Mrs. John 
Knowles’ boarding house next to 
the post office rushed to their 
windows. 

Looking down they saw two 
masked bandits, by the dim light 
of a dark lantern, robbing the post 
office safe. Their overly generous 
charge of nitro-glycerine had not 
only blown the safe, but shattered 
every window and wrecked the 
interior. The robbers looked up, 
saw men staring at them and shot 
at them through the paneless win- 
dows. As they dashed away they 
kept turning and shooting down the 
street to discourage pursuit. 

The Weather Bureau should have 
consulted Elias Hartz’ goose bone 
the next day before goofing with a 
prediction of light snow on Tuesday 
night, with Wednesday partly 
cloudy and colder with variable 
winds. 

The snow, racing in ahead of time, 
soon turned into a blizzard. In 
many sections it surpassed the 
historic blizzard of 1888. The 
winds swelled into a banshee gale 
that veered from northeast to 
northwest and back again at sixty 
miles an hour. Stages from Ambler, 
Dublin, Levin and many other 
places were snowbound. Farmers 
rescued twenty people from a stalled 
trolley near the Glenwood nurseries 
below Yardley. 

The afternoon train from Doyles- 
town stalled in a deep cut between 
the Farm School and New Britain. 
Some passengers walked back to 
Doylestown; others sought refuge 
nearby. By night only the tops 
of the engine and the cars could 
be seen above the drifts. A thousand 
feet of track between Chalfont and 
Colmar were packed with fifteen 
feet of hard snow, so solidly crusted 
that people could walk on it. A 
snow plow stuck fast half way 
through it. A large force of men 
trying to clear it by hand were 
forced to quit. The wind blew the 
snow back as fast as they could 
shovel it out. 


The funeral of Charles Lindell, 
Bristol’s elderly ex-Congressman, 
had to be postponed because of 
snow eight to ten feet deep. 

Continued on next page 


BRINGS YOU A NEW 
DICTATING-TRANSCRIBING 
MACHINE for only $169.50 


2-Way'” STENORETTE 


We have it — the “2- 
Way’’ Stenorette Dic- 
tating- Iranscribing Ma- 
chine that’s taking the 
business world by storm. 
Here’s the dictating 
equipment every busi- 
ness, every professional 
man, needs and wants — 
and it’s yours for less 
than half the cost of ordi- 
nary dictating machines! 
Stenorette more than 
pays for itself the very 


first year. 
CALL NOW... 
for free office demonstration 


AUTHORIZED SALES AND SERVICE 


NICHOLS CAMERAS 


325 Mill St., Bristol, Pa. ST 8-2925 
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Confucius DIDN’T say this... 
BUT... 


If you are shopping for High Fidelity Record Changers, 
Amplifiers, Tuners, Tape Recorders, Speakers, Enclosures, 


or anything in Hi-Fi sound 


of a competent audio engineer 


HI-FI-HAVEN 2) 


Sales—Service—Installation of fine Hi-Fi components. May we answer your 
questions at no cost or obligation? We are open Mon. Wed. & Fri. evenings— 
We take trade-ins. 


Seek THE ADVICE 


HDAN 


BUCKS COUNTY SOUND 


2002 Newportville Road — Bensalem Township 
SKyline 7-6943 Write Box 268 
R. D. #3, Bristol, Pa. 


“Euerything to の ZZ rtugthing™ 


Visit our Hardware Store and 
Home Planning Service 


Do-it-Yourself Supplies and 
Know How 


Let us help you with your plans... 


e HOME 
e GARAGE 
e TOOL-HOUSE 
e DOG-HOUSE 
e EXTRA ROOM 
e NEEDED REPAIRS 


NYCE 
PLANING MILL CO. 


lumber millwork building material 


North Franklin Street Doylestown, Pa. Fillmore 3576 
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winter, cont'd 

The school bell in Doylestown 
rang as usual on Wednesday morn- 
ing, but only 120 out of 560 pupils 
responded. Two teachers, Deb- 
orah and Frances Weisel, were 
brought in from Cross Keys by their 
father, A. Fretz Weisel. They had 
an adventurous trip. Their sleigh 
overturned twice. Then the swing- 
letree broke, but they made it by 
nine o’clock, and were the first to 
arrive. Later in the day the stage 
from Buckingham managed to get 
through behind some “road break- 
ers”, but could not make it back 
again. 

Motorman Jerry Kelly amazed 
everyone. He manned a snowplow 
and kept the trolley line from Doyles- 
town to Willow Grove running 
pretty much on schedule. The 
local trolleys finally quit because 
the line from Willow Grove to 
Philadelphia was blocked and more 
and more Doylestown passengers 
were stuck in Willow Grove with 
no place to go. 

Unencumbered by electric 
kitchens, oil burners and motor 
cars, most people remained snugly 
at home. Fragrant loaves of bread 
and savory hams, apple pies and 
layer cakes poured from capacious 
ovens of old fashioned kitchen 
ranges. Cellars yielded potatoes 
and cabbages, home-canned fruits 
and jams. Kegs of sauerkraut, 
barrels of apples, and kegs of 
hardening cider added tang to 
zestful meals. 

But it was a grim ordeal for those 
who had to battle the elements. 
Death rode in on the storm at 
Durham Furnace Wednesday night. 
Engineer Elmer Cowdrich of Riegels- 
ville and Fireman Oscar Stem of 
Durham were operating a cinder 
engine on the night shift for the 
Durham Iron Works. Because of 
the violent storm, Harry Dillon and 
Jonas Lichliter were assigned as 
helpers. The engine headlight made 
a feeble glow in the smother of snow 
as they started slowly down the 
track to haul a car of slag to a point 
between the Canal towpath and the 
river where they were to dump it. 
Raymond Mills and John P. Searfoss 
were following on another engine. 
Mills, staring into the curtain of 
driven flakes, saw the engine sud- 
denly disappear. 

“My God!” he shouted. ““They’ve 
gone into the river.” 
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Searfoss stopped his engine. “Go 
down the track—see if you can see 
anything,” he ordered. 

Mills peered over the brink into 
a void. He could see nothing but 
the snow. The two men rushed for 
help. Three of them were later 
found dead, still in the cab. Lich- 
liter lay dead on the river bank. 

Meantime, in Stockton, fire broke 
out in a three story building at the 
corner of Main and Bridge streets, 
across from John Hockenbury's 
hotel (now Colligan’s). Mrs. Sadie 
Hendricks conducted a private school 
on the second floor. She lived 
across the river in Centre Bridge, 
but because of the storm, was 
spending the night in her school. 

At midnight she awakened to 
find smoke seeping up from Davi- 
son’s general store. She fled to the 
home of Edward Fauss next door. 
The town had no fire department, 
so men roused the sleeping inhabi- 
tants by pounding on doors and 
trying to make themselves heard 
above the shrieking gale. Neighbors 
gathered with buckets, shovels and 
brooms. 

The heat was so intense it cracked 
the windows of the hotel and 
blistered the paint, but the wind 
sent the fire racing down Bridge 
street and down South Main street 
away from the hotel. John B. 
Wilson, station agent, opened the 
station as a refuge. 

Col. Horace M. Reading, train- 
master of the Pennsylvania’s Belvi- 
dere Division, was at Raven Rock 
investigating a wreck. He arranged 
for a Trenton fire engine to be 
brought up by train. Meanwhile 
John Wilson telegraphed Fire Chief 
George Arnett at Lambertville for 
help. No equipment could get 
through the blocked roads, but 
when Arnett heard Trenton was 
sending help, he had a chemical 
engine loaded onto a flat car. 

It was five o’clock Thursday 
morning by the time it was hustled 
off the car at Stockton. There were 
shouts of rejoicing, for by that time 
eight buildings were consumed and 
two more burning. The flames 
were about to attack the residence 
of D. S. Bodine on South Main 
street, but the Lambertville engine 
saved this house and prevented 
any further spread of the fire. 

In a little more than five hours 
Stockton had lost a restaurant, a 
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confectionery, a barber shop, a 
private school, two general stores, 
Sam Horner’s undertaking estab- 
lishment and eight dwellings, not 
to mention all the plumes and 
equipment in the Masonic lodge 
rooms. 

By Friday the storm had com- 
pletely prostrated eastern Pennsyl- 
vania. Then the wind died and the 
skies cleared. Immense crews of 
snow shovelers swarmed over rail- 
read, trolley tracks and highways. 
At Johnsville, Italian laborers struck 
because of short rations, but a 
load of food soon had them back at 
work, and by afternoon the pleasant 
whistle of a train was again heard 
in Doylestown. 

A Montgomery County farmer, 
finding that the public had to drive 
over his land to avoid the high 
drifts, set up a toll gate and ex- 
torted five cents from each traveler. 

The happy goose-bone prophet 
consulted his oracle once more. 
“Do not be alarmed when I tell you 
there is another blizzard on the 
way, about the middle of February. 
It will be more severe than in 
January.” A light snow began to 
fall. The wind rose and blew all of 
the previous snow back onto the 
cleared roads and tracks in hard- 
packed drifts. The mercury dropped 
to zero. Newtown was having a 
coal famine. There was not a ton 
of coal in the whole borough. Even 
the trolley cars stopped for lack of 
it. 

Chalfont had a coal-oil famine. 
The drifted roads stopped the oil 
wagon from getting through and 
citizens went to bed by candlelight. 
Doylestown nearly had an oyster 
famine. Only prompt clearing of 
the roads kept the oyster saloons 
open. 

Township supervisors called hasty 
meetings and levied snow taxes. 
Snow clearing had already cost 
Doylestown township $1,200, and 
winter was scarcely half over. 

Grist mills closed down because 
the streams and ponds were frozen 
so deep there was no water to turn 
their wheels. Mrs. Alfred C. Read- 
ing of Lambertville suffered a severe 
shock when she walked in her sleep. 
She woke up standing in deep 
drifts in her back yard, her bare 
feet numb with cold. Stephen 
Campbell of Doylestown lacked a 
horse to pull his loaded sled, so he 
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winter, cont’d 


hitched up two mastiffs and guided 
them by means of a pole. 

Dr. Frank B. Swartzlander, of 
Doylestown, sculptured a snow 
maiden, in fashionable street cos- 
tume and stylish hat, leading a fat 
pug dog. It was the artistic hit 
of the year. 

The ice in the Delaware was six- 
teen inches deep at Bristol. Henry 
Mattson started a “snow ferry” 
between that city and Burlington 
and hundreds of people took the 
ride for the novelty of it. On one 
of Henry’s trips back to Bristol he 
and his mules stopped agog to see a 
man, barefoot, in swimming tights 


run out on the ice with a hatchet. 
The man chopped a large hole in 
the ice, and, as a crowd gathered, he 
delivered a lecture on the virtues of 
cold as a remedy for consumption. 

He passed his hat, collected quite 
a few nickels, then jumped into the 
hole and floundered around, demon- 
strating the delights of an icy bath. 
When he emerged he rolled in the 
snow to dry himself off. A startled 
newspaper man reported: “To say 
that Harry and his mules and, in- 
deed, the whole push, were greatly 
surprised would be putting it mildly. 
It was the chief topic of conversation 
all day Sunday.” 

By the middle of February every- 


one was pretty tired of the goose 


The Historic Thompson-Neely 
House by Walter W. Calvert. 


A full-color reproduction of our December cover. . .the 
Thompson-Neely House as it looked on the eve of Wash- 


ington’s victory at Trenton. 


On canvas textured stock, 
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bone prophet. He had predicted a 
blizzard, but instead of one whipping 
storm, the country was bedevilled 
thaw, cold, snow, rain, thaw, cold, 
with a whole series. It was rain, 
snow, until the streets were choked 
with mountains of ice. So many 
arms and legs and hips were broken 
at the corner of State and Main 
Streets in Doylestown that a crew of 
men was put to work with pick 
axes and grubbing hoes to chop out 
the ice and haul it away. 

Richlandtown wearied of seeing 
the trolleys stop two blocks from 
the terminal, which was as close as 
the snow plow could get. Motorman 
Leidy Ahlum organized a “snow 
shoveling frolic’. Charles Freed 
furnished a span of horses, William 
Kirkpatrick drove them and Ahlum 
held the plow. When the tracks 
were cleared the whole crowd was 
treated to refreshments by William 
H. Hinkle, Dr. M. H. Weaver and 
H. E. Zigenfuss. 

On March fourth, the day Theo- 
dore Roosevelt was inaugurated, 
Bucks County had more snow. By 
noon three inch snow caps on all the 
fence posts topped the 35.4 inches 
that had fallen since December 
first. In the middle of March there 
were still huge snowdrifts. Daniel 
Koch of Bursonville lost all the 
milk he was hauling when his sled 
upset in a snowbank. 

The day after Daniel’s accident 
Springtown experienced an even 
greater disaster. Mrs. Jennie Wil- 
son, the post-mistress, was filling a 
gasoline lamp when it exploded, 
setting fire to the postoffice and, 
indeed, to Mrs. Wilson. She beat 
out the flames on her clothing before 
she ran from the building but her 
face and body were burned. 

It didn’t take a goose bone 
prophet to tell weary Bucks Coun- 
tians that spring was finally around 
the corner. An “onion snow” fell on 
newly planted gardens as late as 
April eighth. An onion snow is 
supposed to be beneficent, always 
lacking the fury of its predecessors. 
But a week later, on Palm Sunday, 
gardens were nipped and flowers 
blighted by squally storms of blizzard 
proportions. One of them lasted 
two hours, changed to sleet, then 
warmed to a biting rain ending in a 
half inch of sodden snow—a parting 
shot at those who had dared to 
question the sinister power of Elias 
Hartz and his mottled goose bone. 
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school music, cont’d 


ington, Pennsylvania, February sec- 
ond. The southeastern district con- 
tributed twenty-two voices, among 
them soprano Lois Gross of Central 
Bucks. Mrs. Helen Buckman, head 
of the music department at Central 
Bucks, accompanied the group as 
official chaperone. 

Mrs. Buckman’s mixed chorus of 
180 voices reflects honor both on the 
director and the school. Several 
of her boys and girls have joined 
professional groups. This is true 
also of talented instrumental stu- 
dents throughout the County; Ver- 
non Hammond’s Bucks County 
Symphony Society contains a gen- 
erous sprinkling of students or recent 
graduates, as does the Delaware 
Valley Philharmonic directed by 
Henry Kerr Williams. 

When 180 true young voices are 
distilled into thirty-five, you may 
be sure of a group of exceptional 
merit. It is no wonder Mrs. Buck- 
man’s Central Bucks Choir is in 
great demand for local guest ap- 
pearances. The community at large 
is grateful to the choir and their 
director for their unfailing gener- 
osity. 

Dr. Paul Gruber, Acting Superin- 
tendent of Bucks County Schools 
speaks with great pride of recent 
musical accomplishments. One has 
been the addition of instrumental 
teachers in the elementary grades. 
Vocal training, and fundamental 
theory have long been a part of the 
curriculum; now the youngsters 
get instruction in various instru- 
ments. By the time they reach 
junior high they are ready to choose 
their instruments. The more gifted 
ones may be able to step directly 
into a spot in the junior high school 


band or orchestra. 

The boys and girls of Southamp- 
ton’s William Tennent High School 
don’t stop there—they go right 
on up in the world of music. The 
current crop of seniors has no less 
than eight prospective music majors: 
testimony to an effective program 
and to respect and affection for 
their instructor. 

Director Mario Trezza speaks 
with great pride of the talent in his 
two splendid orchestras (junior and 
senior high). Concertmaster Jane 
Herwig, violin, will go to District 
this year for the second time. George 
Franchois, flautist of the band, also 
has been tapped. The present 
ninth grade has a very high level of 
musicianship, and Mr. Trezza has 
every hope and expectation of 
sending a number of them off to 
District next year. 

The orchestra plays for school 
affairs, invitation engagements, and 
has appeared on the radio program 
“Young Pennsylvanians”. Their re- 
pertory includes many major com- 
posers. Beethoven appears on their 
spring concert program, as well as 
the Rienzi Overture of Wagner. 

When Mr. Trezza joined the 
William Tennant faculty five years 
ago, the orchestra was very weak. 
Membership had dwindled to 
eighteen. Today the group has 
grown to forty-one in the senior 
high orchestra, and forty-seven in 
the junior high. A total of 376 en- 
thusiastic students turned out to 
study instruments this year. 

In the upper part of the County, 
Pennridge’s famous band thrives 
on competition. In the past year, 
this outstanding band has marched 
on thirty occasions, consistently 
carrying off first prize in compe- 
titions. 
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A brief four years ago, Penn- 
ridge’s band was a wavering little 
group of only twenty-four. Their 
new director, Chester Acaley, sized 
the situation up, took a deep breath, 
and began the spadework. Penn- 
ridge is still unrepresented at the 
County festival, but three players 
are to go to Pennsbury for district 
band: Nancy Baldwin, flute and 
piccolo; Joseph Deose, trombone; 
and Abram Grove, Sousaphone, 
who plays first chair for District, 
and is a shoo-in for All-State. 


During the winter, Pennridge 
reduces its band to twenty-five, 
and appears indoors to support the 
basketball team. 

In addition to his many other 
duties, Mr. Acaley finds time to 
serve as president of the Bux-Mont 
band, a splendid group of the best 
musicians from the ten high schools 
in the Bux-Mont Athletic League. 
Their annual concert is held at 
Souderton High School in March. 
Pennridge’s spring concert will be 
held late in April in their own audi- 
torium. Those planning to attend 
had best go early—the band gen- 
erally plays to capacity audiences. 


Mr. Acaley says of his boys and 
girls: “They have high standards. 
When they tackle something, you 
can be sure they ll do their best.” 

Dr. Gruber’s general aims for 
music education in Bucks County 
are high, but they are being realized 
to a great degree. Each student 
receives a maximum exposure to 
music, together with the oppor- 
tunity to join a group, or in some 
instances, to take private lessons. 
Some of the new schools have su- 
perb concert grand pianos, practice 
instruments, and an electric organ 
for concerts and for private in- 
struction. 

In addition to the obvious fun of 
making music, Mrs. Helen Buck- 
man cogently states another vital 
argument for music in the public 
schools: ‘*. . .Musical organizations 
are the finest tangible examples of 
democracy in action that the child 
can experience. In these organiza- 
tions he finds himself a member of a 
group who prove every day that 
regardless of differences in race, 
color, creed, economic backgrounds, 
political affiliations, or whatnot, 
people can work together in har- 
mony if each does his own part 
well.” 
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MEANWHILE, BACK AT THE FARM... 


Farmers Make News, too! And, farmers want news! WBUX ace 
farm broadcasters Charles and Marion Granger, (better known as 
“Mr. & Mrs. R.F.D.’’) present the local and national farm reports 
daily at 12:45 over WBUX (Saturday at 7:15). “The Grangers” 
have been reporting to the Bux-Mont farmers for three years 
and have earned an enviable"place in their esteem. Farm markets, 
USDA reports, Egg prices, State College reports, Farm interviews, 
and “What’s*New in Farming” are presented every day. County 
Agent “Bill” Greenawalt is a regular weekly visitor. Secretary 
of Agriculture Ezra Benson visits almost as often. Farm news 
is heard first from .. . 


MR. and MRS. R.F.D. - 12:45 P.M. 
Monday through Friday (Sat. 7:15 A.M.) 
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forms of insurance protection written. 
Come in any time...or phone... 
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72 North Main Street 
Doylestown, Pa. 
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For one stop auto service 
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Batteries Atlas tires and tubes 
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BROWSING 


THROUGH BUCKS 


by Bob Brugger 


Y FIRST disappointment in 
journalism came with my 
first job on a metropolitan news- 
paper, the old Philadelpia Record. 
The city room was quite an orderly 
place—a far cry from the Hollywood 
version. I watched a sober editor 
peck out the news that Pearl Har- 
bor had been attacked. During 
most of World War II, I was con- 
nected with newspapers, civilian 
and military. The men who wrote 
about the war were as unexciting 
as their stories were world-shaking 
. . -quiet men doing a job in rooms 
as noiselessly efficient as the inner 
office of a bank. 

Then I came to work for the 
Bucks County Traveler! It was 
like going back to the Saturday 
matinee. I do not know the exact 
number of people directly respon- 
sible for a single issue of the Trav- 
eler. At the magazine’s office in 
Doylestown, an elderly lady sits ina 
far corner answering the telephone, 
opening the mail, greeting all comers. 
Nobody remembers exactly when 
she joined the staff; or indeed, if 
she ever did. An editor recalls 
that once a long time ago she stopped 
by to check some information con- 
cerning ancestors buried in Bed- 


minster. Someone told her to take 
a seat. She’s been seated there 
ever since. 


A horde of people mill about the 
editorial rooms each day. Some 
are on the payroll. Others are 
there with dogs—protesting about 
poodles being slighted in the last 
kennel column. They arrive with 
antiques, original deeds from Wil- 
liam Penn and pictures of Aunt 
Cora, circa 1879. As far as I know, 
no one yet has brought in a horse. 


You see writers and would-be 
writers, visiting firemen, artists and 
actors and public relations men who 
are both. Its a happy melee of 
meter readers, telephone men, 
plumbers, typewriter repairmen, 
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politicos, salesmen and space cadets, 
covered-dish and covered-bridge fan- 
ciers, make-up men, paste-up men, 
radio tape-jockeys, photographers 
and a bewildered lady who wants 
to know whatever happened to the 
people who used to live here! 

Is there a Bucks County? Yes, 
there is. It is this magazine, finding 
its land-legs and its true milieu, 
beginning to walk with confidence 
and purpose. 

When I was a boy my Bucks 
County was bounded by the places 
a youngster could hike and bike: 
the one-room school house out the 
Dark Hollow, swimmin’ and skatin’ 
at Myers’ Dam, the daring climb 
up High Rock, the musty mysteries 
of Doan’s Cave. Doylestown was a 
“‘go-to-shopping”’ town. 

New Hope was a quiet fishing 
village and Lower County was 
the way to the Jersey shore... 
You signed your address Pipersville, 
Pa. No Bucks County about it. 

I don’t know when it was that the 
first station wagon appeared on the 
horizon out of New York. I can’t 
remember when the first back porch 
became a patio, when the plumbing 
facilities moved inside and the 
kitchen stove out back. But these 
things happened and the name 
Bucks County became synonymous 
with a special type commuter: 
Broadway to Bucks. 

The artist and the playwright 
belong here and have become neigh- 
bors and part of the community... 
very little more. Whatever their 
outside pursuits, within the County 
some of them serve our fire com- 
panies, our PTA's, our civic, social 
and religious groups. 

I waited a long time for the Bucks 
County Traveler to follow that 
station wagon over the hill. Here 
in these pages is all of our beloved 
County. Many connected with this 
journal have themselves come from 
beyond the hills. Perhaps they as 
much as any of us, have the per- 
spective to present an unbiased 
picture of yesterday, today and 
our ever-changing tomorrow. 

I sat at a typewriter in the 
Traveler office and a lady waved a 
recent copy in my face. “Who,” she 
demanded, “writes that sentimental 
glob under Browsing Through 
Bucks?” 

In my best Hungarian accent I 
said: “I don’t know, Lady. I 
just got off the boat.” 
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We always carry a complete stock 
of toys for Birthday Gifts and for 
Special Anniversaries. Toys for 
girls and boys, dolls, electronic 
toys, Steiff animals, games, trains, 
trucks, mechanical toys. If it’s a 
new toy you will find it at Foster’s. 


This is really new! NYLON CORD TIRES. . .that 
are stronger on the inside, safer on the outside. You 
will find that the nylon tread gives 21% more mileage, 
80% more strength for longer life, greater safety 
against impact blowout. . .for only a few dollars more 


than a standard tire. 
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137-139 So. Main St. 
Doylestown, Pa. 
Fillmore 8-4348 
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SOFTY-MOCCASINS $2.99 
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leather moccasin. Hand laced 
and beaded by Indian craftsmen. 


Ladies sizes: 4 to 9. Childrens 
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possibilities, cont'd 


Several days passed and the 
redecorating fever around the house 
passed with it. But Chester and 
his partner-in-crime visited again. 
I tried to divert Chester’s one- 
track mind by discussing food. 
“The first time I tasted truffles,” 
I said. “I didnt care for them. 
Then er 

“Excuse me,” he said. ‘While 
it’s on my mind—this large walk-in 
closet you have in your dining area. 
It’s really nothing but a catch-all 
right now. It would be a simple 
matter to remove two partitions 
and thus enlarge your dining area 
tremendously.” 

“You mean—get rid of this closet 
entirely?” I asked anxiously. 

Instead of taking my side, my 
wife encouraged Chester by re- 
marking, “A larger dining area? 
Td love it!” 

I tried to kill the idea on the 
spot by exposing some of its glaring 
faults. 

“And where do you suppose I’m 
going to store my galoshes?” I de- 
manded. “In the fireplace?”’ 

Apparently nobody worried about 
future accomodations for my ga- 
loshes because they went on with 
the remodeling, unconcerned. “We 
could place a room divider here,” 
Chester suggested ruthlessly, “and 
have it covered with Tennessee 
flagstone.” 

“Touche,” my sister-in-law 
cheered. 

I overlooked this grandstand play 
because she was in love with the 
guy, but I was beginning to worry 
about that look in my wife’s eyes. 
It touched my wallet deeply. I 
decided to fight Chester with my 
own weapons. 

“Tennessee flagstone!” I repeated 
with a smirk on my face. “And do 
you expect that to blend with the 
common brick on the fireplace 
wall?” 

“I can appreciate your concern,” 
Chester replied. “However, in us- 
ing structural materials as a form of 
interior decoration, we take more 
liberties than we do with wallpaper, 
paint or fabrics.” 

My wife threw me one of those 
looks that spoke for itself. “There! 
I hope youre satisfied, Smarty.” 

Chester continued to wreak hav- 
oc. “There is a definite trend 


today,” he pointed out, “to bring 
the outdoors, inside. Especially 
in a ranch type house like this.” 

“You people might steamroller 
this stone wall idea through by 
sheer force of numbers,” I started 
to threaten, “but I warn you, I will 
absolutely refuse to hang wallpaper 
on my asbestos shingle siding out- 
side.” 

“Nobody said anything about 
bringing the indoors outdoors,” my 
wife grumbled. Then she turned to 
our guest and said sweetly, “I hope 
you won’t mind my husband. He’s 
always kidding.” 

Our guests left early that evening 
to give my wife and me a chance to 
argue. ‘Indoors, outdoors!” I be- 
gan. ‘This whole business is ridicu- 
lous.” 

“You’re the one who’s ridiculous,” 
she replied curtly, expecting to end 
the debate. 

“If we ever go through with 
Chester’s suggestions,” I said, “our 
neighbors are going to look through 
our picture window and wonder 
whether they’re on the outside 
looking in, or inside looking out!” 

My wife won this round. She 
said, “You can stay up all night and 
argue if you like. I’m going to bed.” 

I tock one parting shot. “As 
long as I have anything to say 
around here, this place will remain 
exactly the way it is.” 

The contractor came the follow- 
ing day to give his estimate on 
removing the wall partitions in the 
dining area. Two days later we 
were dining in a larger dining area. 
“Frankly,” I said sourly, as I 
placed my galoshes in the fireplace, 
“Im beginning to see the disad- 
vantages of this change already. 
Number one: look how much more 
floor you’re going to have to wax.” 

My wife quickly found a solution. 
“You’re going to help,” she said. 

I grumbled. “That's disadvan- 
tage Number Two.” 

“I wonder where we can place the 
stone room divider?” my wife asked 
herself. 

“While you’re bringing the out- 
doors indoors,” I replied. “Pm 
going to bring myself outdoors 
right now. Here come Chester and 
your sister, destruction-bent.”’ 

“You stay right where you are!” 
my wife snapped as she rushed to 
the door. This time our guests came 
bearing wallpaper sample books and 
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swatches of fabric. It would have 
been futile for me to register any 
sort of protest at this stage. I 
merely stayed in the background 
acting morose and uncooperative. 
Everybody except me had a hand in 
flipping the pages of the sample 
books. “This small print in black 
and white would be lovely for the 
living room,” Chester suggested. 
“These tiny geometric prints are 
being widely used today, and black 
and white should work out well 
here.” 

“Looks more like a page out of 
the Congressional Record!” I 
sneered. But nobody paid any 
attention. 

“What’s wrong with this pattern 
here?” I asked, looking over my 
wife’s shoulder and pointing. 

“Nothing,” my wife replied. 
“That’s the fly leaf of the sample 
book. If you want to advertise 
stainless wheat paste on our living 
room walls, go right ahead.”’ 

I refused to volunteer any more 
suggestions. The selection of drapes 
and wallpaper was completed with- 
out my interference. 

For the next few days our house 
teemed with tradesmen. The stone 
masons came and went. They were 
followed by the painter, the paper- 
hanger, the drape fitter and, of 
course, the fellow from the loan 
company. After all the craftsmen 
left, our toilet still leaked. Chester 
and my sister-in-law had staged a 
successful campaign. I looked for- 
lornly at my uncomfortable new 
furniture. “Plastic and wrought 
iron,’ I mocked. "They never 


replace mohair and wood.” 

My wife came out of the kitchen 
carrying trays of hors d’oevres she 
was preparing for the party we 
were having that evening. “Youre 
wrong again,” she said. “They 
already have.”’ 

“T still can’t see enough improve- 
ment to warrant all the money we 
spent,” I complained. ‘Just wait 
until our guests arrive. Watch them 
agree with me.” 

The first few guests started to 
trickle in and just to be polite they 
said, “Your place certainly looks 
like a decorator’s dream.” 

“That’s going too far!” I thought. 

Others started to come, but they 
were even more polite. “Hide the 
food,” I whispered to my wife. 
“Then TI bet you'll get an honest 
opinion.” 

Herman Fenstermeister and his 
wife finally arrived. “Here's where 
we get a frank comment,” I said. 
“Good old Herm never passes up an 
opportunity to render a criticise.” 

Herman Fenstermeister looked 
around carefully and said, “This 
place looks terrific. Pll bet you 
copied all this out of some maga- 
zine.” 

“What do you mean copied?” I 
butted in quickly. 

“Pm sorry if I said anything 
offensive,” Herman apologized. 
“But, it surprises me what can be 
done with these homes.” 

“Not really,” I answered smugly. 
“As a basic house, these Levittown 
homes are perfect. Why, don’t you 
know that the decorating possi- 
bilities are unlimited?” 


PENN VALLEY TITLE ABSTRACT CO., INC. 


Agents for: 
Louisville Title Insurance Company 


Louisville Title Insurance Company's sound reputation for title protection is well known among 


investors in real estate mortgages or securities. 


The third largest national title insurance com- 


pany, Louisville Title is first in outstanding service to its policy holders. 
201 Radcliffe St., Bristol, Pa. 


Phones: ST. 8-3316-7-8 


ROUTE 1 e MORRISVILLE, PA. 


Norman S. Straw, Vice President 


“Agency with the accent on service” 


CHRYSLER - PLYMOUTH 


dealer 


PHONE 
CYPRESS 5-5091 
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Seruing Buchs County 


SINCE 1902 


LUMBER è MILLWORK 
PAINT @ BUILDING SUPPLIES 
HARDWARE e FUEL OIL 


Financing Arranged 
a a nen 


“The Complete 


Hame Serice” 


e REMODELING 
e NEW HOMES 

e DESIGN 

e SUPERVISION 


HENRY PALMER 60. 


PENNDEL, PENNA. 
SKYLINE 7-3751 


Allan W. Williams 


REALTOR 


ELmwood 7-2230 ORchard 3-2844 


All Types Suburban Residential 
& Commercial Properties 
1205 BUCK ROAD 


(Opposite "The Buck Hotel”) 
Feasterville, Penna. 


Levittown's most active 


real estate office. . 


COMMUNITY REALTY CO. 


REAL ESTATE e INSURANCE 
MANAGEMENT 
SALES e RENTALS 


Harold Strause & Alfred Henkin Realtors 
WINDSOR 6-1300 
BOX 33 


ROUTE 13 LEVITTOWN, PA. 
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190 years 


agrowing 


. . that’s how long this 
nursery has been pro- 
viding fine trees and 
shrubs to beautify 
homes. 


Today, the carefully 
grown nursery stock at 
Rickert’s lives up to a 
reputation for quality 
that goes back to 
Colonial days. 


Rickert 4 
[nurseries | 


AMERICA'S OLDEST... 
Successor to MOON'S, Est. 1767 


CYPRESS 5-7191 
YARDLEY RD., MORRISVILLE, PA. 


Why wait 
for spring... 


when you can enjoy all 
the sparkle of spring's 
flowers while the snow 


still flies. 


This week bring home an 


arrangement of .. - 


SPRING BLOOMS 
PUSSY -WILLOWS 
DAFFODILS 
TULIPS 

IRIS 


SANDY RIDGE 
FLOWER SHOP 


15 East State Street 


Doylestown, Pa. Phone FI -84169 
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by Lyman G. Schermerhorn, Jr. 


CIENTISTS have classified the 

soils of Bucks County into 
three principal groups: the Pied- 
mont plateau soils, the coastal 
plain soils, and soils of the stream 
terraces and bottoms. Where there 
is room to write at book length, 
these categories are subdivided and 
described in detail, with the Pied- 
mont plateau soils having over 
sixty types, the coastal plain soils 
having ten, and those of the stream 
terraces and bottoms, eighteen. An 
overwhelming majority of the Bucks 
County soils are silt loams. Actual 
count shows that of eighty-eight 
named, sixty-five are types of silt 
loams. Only five are sandy loams 
or loamy sands, four are clay loams 
and the remaining are odds and 
ends, mostly undesirable types such 
as tidal marsh, marsh, rough stony 
land and stony loam. 

If your garden is in any one of 
the following townships, the soil 
is almost certain to be one of the 
silt loam types: Durham, Spring- 
field, Bridgeton, Nockamixon, Hay- 
cock, Richland, Milford, East Rock- 
hill, West Rockhill, Hilltown, Plum- 
stead, Solebury, Tinicum, Bucking- 
ham, Northampton, Newtown, War- 
rington, Doylestown, Upper Make- 
field. Aside from a few sandy loams, 
occurring along stream banks, and 
a small area of clay loam, these silt 
loams form the major part of the 
Piedmont plateau soils in Bucks 
County. They are found mostly 
in the central and north central 
parts of the County. 

In the southeastern end of Bucks 
we find the coastal plain soils of 
the stream terraces and bottoms. 
The coastal plain soils are all silt 
loam types, occurring in parts of 
Lower Makefield, Middletown, Ben- 
salem, Bristol and Falls Townships. 


Soils of the stream terraces in 


Bucks County are confined to parts 
of Falls, Bristol and Bensalem 
Townships and the Delaware River 
islands. These are nearly all sandy 
loams. They are the soils of the 
famous King Farms and, at one 
time, Starkey Farms as well as 
many successful vegetable farm 
operations. 

In order to know the exact soil 
type of your garden, it would be 
necessary to locate your land on 
one of the soil survey maps publish- 
ed by the Department of Agri- 
culture in cooperation with Pennsyl- 
vania State University. Bucks 
County Agricultural Agent William 
Greenawalt has such a map in his 
office in Doylestown. 

It isn’t essential to know your 
soil’s precise name and description. 
The main thing is to know if it is a 
clay, silt or sandy loam, and to 
know some of the general character- 
istics of soils in Bucks County. 

Loam is a soil consisting of a 
friable mixture of varying pro- 
portions of clay, silt, sand and or- 
ganic matter. When the proportion 
of clay is greater than the other 
parts of the mixture, it is called 
clay loam and it has the chief 
characteristics of clay. As far as 
gardeners are concerned, the clay 
characteristics are stickiness when 
wet, slow drying, cold from the 
moisture it holds, lumping or caking 
when it is dry. To a lesser degree 
these characteristics are typical also 
of silt. Both consist of very finely 
divided particles. Clay has the 
smallest particles so it tends to 
bind together more tightly than 
silt or sand. Both clay and silt 
loams are referred to as “heavy” 
soils, compared to the more open 
structure of sand loams, which are 
called “light” soils. 

Practically all soils can stand 
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some improvement. Bucks County 
soils are no exception. When you 
consider methods of improving the 
structure of your Bucks County 
garden soil, keep in mind that in 
general these soils are rather heavy, 
and that they will benefit by the 
addition of compost, peat moss or 
manure to open up the structure 
and to provide better drainage for 
water and better “breathing” for 
air supply. The generous applica- 
tion of any of these materials, or 
even sifted coal ashes, also helps 
prevent caking. In cases of extreme 
soil baking, one of the chemical soil 
conditioners such as Krillium can 
be of considerable help if it is 
thoroughly mixed in with the soil. 
The heavy Bucks soils are gen- 
erally cold later in the spring than 
the light soils in the southeastern 
end of the County. There isn’t 
much to be done about that condi- 
tion since it is related to the higher 
moisture-holding capacity of the 
heavy soils. It is well to keep that 
difference in mind. Gardeners who 
have the light sandy loams in 
Lower Bucks can often plant flowers 
and vegetables two weeks earlier 
than in the central and northern 
areas with their cold heavy soil. 
The addition of peat moss, ma- 
nure or compost to the light sandy 
soils is beneficial because it improves 
moisture absorption. Neither sifted 
coal ashes nor chemical soil condi- 
tioners are of value on these soils. 
When it comes to improving the 
chemical condition of Bucks County 
soils, it is well to remember that 
unless they have been previously 
limed, the Piedmont plateau soils— 
that is, the silt loams of central 
and northern Bucks—range in pH 
from 5.0 to 5.5 (strongly acid). 


The coastal plain soil and soils of 
the stream terraces and bottoms 
have a natural pH of 4.5 to 5.2 
(strongly acid). This means that 
Lower Bucks sandy loam soils 
usually need more lime than those 
heavy soils of central and northern 
Bucks. Applications of finely ground 
limestone may be made at the rate 
of five pounds per 100 square feet, 
every year, on sandy loams until 
the proper pH is reached. On the 
heavy silt loams and clay loams, 
heavier applications of the lime- 
stone every two or three years are 
usually sufficient. 

For good flower and vegetable 
gardening and for better lawns, 
annual applications of complete 
fertilizers are essential in Bucks 
County. A fertilizer is considered 
complete if it contains soluble 
nitrogen, phosphorus and potash. 
Sometimes in addition it is necessary 
to add more phosphorus. This can 
be applied in the form of super- 
phosphate. 

Whether it is a question of ap- 
plying lime or fertilizer, it is better 
to have a complete soil test than to 
rely on ‘“‘guesstimates”. You can 
buy a do-it-yourself testing kit 
from garden supply stores. Soil 
testing is available in Bucks County 
as a professional service, as well as 
through Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity or your local garden club 
soil committee. 


For Further Information: 


Soil Survey of Bucks County, Pennsylvania, 
Series 1936, No. 25, 1946 by R. T. A. 
Burke, U.S.D.A. and R. K. Craver, 
R. B. Alderfer and E. C. Dundle, 
Pennsylvania State University. 

Soils and Men, U.S.D.A. Yearbook of 
Agriculture, 1938. 

Preparing Garden Soils, New Jersey Agri- 
cultural Experimental Station Bulletin 
Series 21, No. 7, January, 1944. 


CLAYTON P. FELL 


Open 
Weekdavs 10 to 5:30 
Tues. & Fri. Evenings 7:30 to 10 
Closed Sunday 


COUNTRY CRAFTERS 


Gifts — Furniture — Decorative Accessories 
Specializing in Colonial Reproductions 


629 Second St. Pike 
(Route 232) Southampton 
Below Street Road 
Phone ELmwood 7-1010 


VALLEY ROAD, JAMISON, PA. 
Phone Doylestown 3977 


CONTRACTOR and BUILDER 


Custom Built Homes 


Alterations 


30 YEARS EXPERIENCE 
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PLANT MARKETS 


Pennington 
Trenton 


Main Street, 
Greenwood Avenue, 


Broadloom 
Rugs e Carpets 
Armstrong Linoleum 
Linotile e Vinyl Tile 
Asphalt Tile s Rubber Tile 


See the samples right in 
your own home. 


Barb- Lin Co. 


Phone for free estimate 
FIllmore 8-5664 
Rt. 611, Cross Keys, Pa. 


Ralph I. Raynor 


CONTRACTOR 


Road Building 
Grading 


Private and Industrial 


Parking Areas 


Drainage 


WILLOW GROVE, PENNA. 
Willow Grove 2111 Sweetbrier 2891 


. . .a meeting house Garage can be yours 
for less than the cost of an ordinary garage. 
The above model is our 8 car plus full 
storage stall. Black iron fittings, weather 
vane, and traditional finish. Financing to 
suit your budget. Your inquiries invited. 


COMMUNITY BUILDERS 


AND DESIGNERS 
Telephone JEfferson 3-1003 
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Michaels 


for the particular 


rug and carpet buyer. . . 


complete rug service 


rugs- carpets 
Rt. 13 Levittown, Pa. 
Windsor 6-7193 or 6-7136 
ADAANAONOAOAODONONIORODONODADANOOAORONORANONOOAOAOUOUONATADANANA TONIE IMIMAN 
Come and see our handmade 
Early American Pine 
Furniture 


Dough-Trough 
Occasional Table... 
In Pine. ..21” x40” x 2814” high. . .$85.00 


as Ludi 
Haars naft & 
Route 202. . .212 Miles West of New Hope 
Telephone New Hope 2588 


SEs 


NEWPORTVILLE RD. 
WI. 6-3117 


IRV SCHWERIN 
PROP. 
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happy hundredth, conva 


half a century and more ago, is 
buried in the Presbyterian church- 
yard in Doylestown. His tombstone 
bears the date November 5, 1912; 
that of his wife, Henrietta Shaw 
Behrens, the date July 5, 1906. 
Coming to Philadelphia in the 1880's 
as conductor for Adelina Patti, 
Behrens remained in the region to 
conduct, to teach, and to act as 
agent or manager for many opera 
companies, including the Metro- 
politan Opera Company. 

J. Heffelstein Mason, of New 
Britain, was only one of the many 
local singers Behrens helped to pro- 
fessional success. On the Academy 
stage, as bass with the Civic Opera 
Company, Mason vividly remem- 
bers singing withsuch internationally 
famous stars as Marguerite Matze- 
nauer and Julia Claussen, and 
recalls how, as an operatic coach, 
the versatile Behrens was able to 
illustrate how a role was sung by 
any of the leading singers of his 
day. 

Representing a third generation 
in this teacher-pupil relationship, 
William V. Woolsey—now an an- 
tiques dealer in Lahaska—later sang 
in Il Trovatore, Pagliaccli, and Cav- 
alleria Rusticana at the Academy. 
Woolsey (who incidentally con- 
tributes the Travelers antiques 
column this month) had been a 
pupil of Mason, as Mason had been 
a pupil of Behrens. 

In 1857 when 4,000 Philadel- 
phians, and no doubt a number of 
County visitors as well, saw the 
interior of the Academy for the 
first time, the great auditorium had 
been converted into a ballroom for 
the occasion. The object which 
excited most wonder and astonish- 
ment was the enormous glass chan- 
delier—said to have been the largest 
and most elaborate ever to have 
been made in this country. It was 
the work of Robert Cornelius, grand- 
father of Robert Cornelius Bodine 
of New Hope. 


A story current in the family is 
that Cornelius, driving back to his 
shop after having overseen the 
hanging of the great chandelier, 
suddenly reined in his horses, 
wheeled, and dashed back to the 
Academy at breakneck speed. It 
had struck him suddenly that the 
supports placed in the ceiling were 


not nearly strong enough to hold 
the great weight of glass and metal. 
Fortunately the chandelier had not 
yet crashed. Cornelius ordered it 
lowered at once, and had heavier 
supporting beams installed. 


C. Wilson Roberts of South- 
ampton, who was chairman of 
Bucks County’s Selective Board 
during World War II, recalls with 
great pleasure that sixty-eight years 
ago, when he was only twelve, he 
and some of his schoolmates sang 
in the chorus for a production of 
Carmen at the Academy. Many 
years later, his wife went regularly 
to the Philadelphia Orchestra con- 
certs as did the Roberts’ neighbor, 
Mrs. Charles B. Ermentrout, who 
bought her first subscription ticket 
twenty-five years ago. This was 
only natural for hosts of Lower 
County music lovers, yet Mrs. 
Edward Paxson, from as far up- 
County as Lumberville, also at- 
tended regularly. 

Mrs. Margaret Lenz Rothwell of 
Hatboro, whose son and daughter- 
in-law live in Spring Valley, sang 
with a church group in the Academy 
when she was only four. The late 
Mrs. Emma Brodie, who lived in 
Pineville and later in Doylestown, 
never forgot the occasion when, as 
a child, she walked onto the Acad- 
emy stage to hand a bouquet to 
Jenny Lind. 

Dr. Edward Schumann, of Hill- 
town Township, was a medical 
student in Philadelphia when the 
Orchestra was started in 1900. He 
recalls that he and three fellow 
students used to enjoy the music on 
a minimum budget by. attending 
Friday dress rehearsals for twenty- 
five cents. 


Mrs. Schumann was deeply in- 
volved in the affairs of the Academy 
and the Philadelphia Orchestra for 
years—just as she and her husband 
are now among the strongest sup- 
porters of our own Bucks County 
Symphony. She was several times 
president of the Germantown and 
Chestnut Hills Committee, which 
sponsors the Philadelphia Orchestra. 
She remembers in particular the 
role played by the prominent Phila- 
delphia attorney, John Frederick 
Lewis, in saving the Academy and 
keeping it alive during the hard 
years of the Depression. 

At that time many of the Acad- 
emy’s stockholders found their shares 
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The Towne S hop 


TOWN AND COUNTRY 
CLOTHES 


Dressed 
Sportswear 
Lingerie 
Accessories 


TELEPHONE 
WORTH 8-2378 


15 S, STATE ST. 
NEWTOWN, PA. 


ーー 


BEAUTY SALON 


PERMANENTS 


AND 


HAIR STYLING 


“Right for you" 


EDNA SMITH, PROP. 
146 S. MAIN ST. YARDLEY, Pa. 
PRIVATE PARKING IN REAR 


In Trenton 


Hickey Freeman 


CUSTOMIZED CLOTHES 


are Exclusive at 


Crnyden Mews Shop 


44 WEST STATE STREET 
OWEN 5-6024 


へ SS 
JEWELRY REPAIRS 
SPECIAL ORDERS by 


Patricia Grinnell 
Personal attention Thursday 
and Friday at the Bucks Coun- 
ty Shop 

R. D. 3 Quakertown KE 6-4520 
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a financial burden, and were eager 
to sell the building. To save this 
acoustical marvel, Lewis bought 
stock as fast as it was offered for 
sale, until he owned virtual control. 
As part of his more efficient man- 
agement he was anxious to do 
something about the hordes of 
pigeons which inhabit the eaves and 
roof. The caretakers knew that at 
night these pigeons were joined by 
even greater hordes of starlings 
that were not there during the day. 
Lewis got some bird-banders to 
work on the problem, and they dis- 
covered that the starlings commuted 
each day to Haverford. Unable to 
get rid of the birds, he initiated a 
regular cleaning program. Every 
two years the roof and eaves yielded 
two full tons of guano, which netted 
a good cash return for the effort. 

Bucks County is considerably 
indebted to the Academy for much 
of the tremendous resurgence of 
musical talent and appreciation now 
taking place in the schools and in 
the adult world as well. 

A generation ago, when Mrs. 
Ella Schoch was supervisor of music 
for the New Hope-Solebury schools, 
each Saturday during the season 
she took any grade or high-school 
pupil who wanted to go, (and had 
the price of a ticket) to the Academy 
concert in the school bus. Many 
others did the same. Many of these 
children learned to distinguish and 
appreciate good music at the Acad- 
emy, and many of them today are 
members of one of the County’s two 
symphony orchestras, several smaller 
instrumental ensembles, or num- 
erous promising choral groups. 

And the parade of talent from 
the County to the Academy con- 
tinues. Doylestown’s Town and 
Country Players, for example, has 
just launched its latest project, a 
Children’s Theater. The troupe 
will present Pinocchio at the Acad- 
emy on Saturday, March ninth. 
Next season the Doylestown group 
plans to give at least two per- 
formances there. 

The relationship between the 
County and the old hall at Broad 
and Locust has been close for 
generations. Neighbors throughout 
the County will be delighted that 
this relationship has entered its 
second century. 

Contributors may send checks to the 
Academy Restoration Fund, Academy 
of Music, Broad and Locust, Phila. 
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VACATION LUGGAG 


Buy direct from 
the factory 
and save! 


Illustrated. . .women’s light weight, top-grain 
cowhide luggage with solid brass hardware, satin 
lining, shirred pockets. Train Case. . .18” Case, 
21” Case. . .$24.95* each. Other cases in the 
ensemble proportionately priced. 

Men’s Companion Bag and Suiters also 
available. *Plus Tax 


STERLING LUGGAGE CO. 


Rt. 663 Spinnerstown, Pa. 
Phone KEystone 6-4660 
MAIL AND PHONE ORDERS FILLED 


FORTY, 


MEN’S WEAR 
BOY’S WEAR 


Footwear 
for the Family 


CUB AND SCOUT 


UNIFORMS 
Savidge Brothers 
25 So. State St. Newtown, Pa. 


Phone WOrth 8-3321 


Croydon Cleaners 


“A trial is worth a thousand words” 
Courteous Service Full Satisfaction 
other stores 
555 BATH ST., BRISTOL 
706 STATE RD., CROYDEN 
Route Service Available 
One Hour Cleaning 


ON THE EDGELY STRIP 


ring LEVITTOWN 


RT. 13 NEAR EDGELY AVE. WI 6-2700 


KERSHNER’S PHARMACY 


7 N. Main Street 
Doylestown, Pa. 
Fillmore 8-4666 
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The American Revolution in 1779 | 


as Related to Bucks County 


The British had vacated Philadelphia and 
our Continental Congress was again con- 
ducting affairs of State and War from this 
capital city. their naval strength far 
exceeded ours, and we were harrassed by the 
Indians at our frontiers. General Wash- 
ington writes to President Reed, of the 
State of Pennsylvania, of the later problem, 


Head Quarters, Middlebrook, 
27th feby, 1779 


ir, It is probable that neces- 
sity or choice may induce us 
to undertake some offensive 

ms 4 operations against the Indians 
this summer, in case the situation of 
affairs on the sea-board admit of any- 
thing of this kind. At all events it will 
be necessary to obtain such information 
of their country and the avenues leading 
unto it, as may be advantageously applied 
under favourable circumstances. 


I have been told by Charles Stuart 
Esqr Commissary Genl of Issues, that 
the State of Pennsylvania is in posses- 
sion of actual surveys of the waters of 
Susquehannah, and the distances of the 
different branches across to the Alleghany 
river. As a knowledge of these particu- 
lars may be of use, in giving preference 
to certain routes, or in forming a plan of 
operations, I shall therefore be obliged 
to you, for the papers alluded to, and as 
soon as your conveniency will admit. 


I need not mention to you the obtain- 
ing them in a manner the least liable 
to produce ideas of the purpose for which 
they are wanted. 


I am D Sir 
your very humble servt. 


Go WASHINGTON 


Directed, Private To His Excellency Joseph 
Reed Esq., President of the State of Penn- 
sylvania. 


For Homes and Acreage in and near 
Coryell’s Ferry (now New Hope)— 


SLAURIAICIS Me 
REALTOR 
New Hope 2828 


DL 


North Main Street 
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Happ & Sons 


REALTORS 


ESTABLISHED 1914 


All Types of Bucks County 
REAL ESTATE 


INSURANCE APPRAISALS 


114 N. MAIN ST. DoYLESTowN, PA 


PHONE FI 8-3578-79 


SECLUSION 


24 acres with stream; early American 
stone dwelling with original random 
floors, open beams, and forged hard- 
ware. Contains living room, den, large 
kitchen, 4 bedrooms, and bath. Out- 
buildings include large heated barn and 
small stone dwelling with walk-in fire- 
place. Much of the restoration already 
completed. $18,000 


Consult us for the Best in Bucks 


Michael F. Walsh 


Realtor 


ROUTE 202 NEW HOPE, PA. 
PHONE BUCKINGHAM 2461 


J.CARROLL MOLLOY 


Specializing in 


BUCKS COUNTY 
REAL ESTATE 
Since 1916 


30 S. Main St. 


Doylestown, Pa. 


FILLMORE 8-3558 


SINCE 1925 


Richard W. Fectenburg 


REALTOR 


2933 Bristol Pike 
Eddington, Bucks Co., Pa. 
Phone: MErcury 9-2000 


FRED. H. HERRMANN 


Sales Manager 
SPECIALIZING IN. . . 
Bucks County Real Estate 


HOME OF THE MONTH 


Call or send for our weekly bulletins 


44 E. COURT ST. 
FILLMORE 8-3508 


(also see classified page) 


“Your Home is Our Business” 


Brown & Welsh 


REALTORS 
Real Estate Insurance 
Mortgages Appraisals 


400 S. Main Street 
Fillmore 8-5165 


WE HAVE YOUR 
DREAM HOME 

ON BLUEPRINTS 
If you're in the market for that ‘‘spe- 
cial” custom home and just can’t seem 
to find it in the area of your choice, 
why not let us build it for you? We 
have hundreds of plans from which 
you may choose and offer the services 
of the finest and most reliable builders 
in the area. We can show you many 
top suburban building sites. Why not 
investigate the possibilities of building 
by contacting one of our experienced 
representatives here at... 


The MahefieldCompany 
Residential and Commercial 


REALTORS 
All Forms of Insurance Including Life 


MORRISVILLE SHOPPING CENTER 
MORRISVILLE, PA. CYpress 5-7141 
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NINETY-SEVEN acres protect this beautiful, 
typical Bucks County manor house of pointed 
stone, located among large estates near 
New Hope, where it is easy to commute 
either to New York or to Philadelphia. lt 
contains a spacious, pine-panelled living 
room, modern kitchen, maid's room, bath 
and laundry on the first floor; five bedrooms 
and two baths above. Though it has all the 
modern conveniences, the charm of random 
width floors, open beams, and old panelling 
is there too. Agent is Wynne James, Jr., 
Doylestown. 


Bucks County | ヘン ~ 
TRAVELER'S Home of the Month 


THIS modern stone-and-clapboard home is 
a lot bigger than it looks, with three excep- 
tionally large bedrooms, one of them actual- 
ly fourteen by twenty-five feet. It has a 
big living room with fireplace, a separate 
dining room, modern kitchen, bath and 
powder room. The grounds are beautifully 
landscaped, and wandering among the tall 
shade trees at the rear of the ample 100 by 
200-foot lot is a charming little brook. The 
garage is over-sized, and the property is 
located in one of Lower Makefield Town- 
ship's finest residential sections. Agents: 
The Makefield Co., Yardley. 


BUY— 


Traveler's Home-of-the-Month 


or any Bucks County property SALE—Authentic old stone house on 


through 212 secluded acres. Living room, 


modern kitchen, 4 bedrooms, 2 baths, た 
garage with apartment. $22,500. i 
JAMES, JR. 


84 N. MAIN ST., DOYLESTOWN, PA. TEL: OFFICE, FI 8-3514—EVES., FI 8-9130 


1 RENT—For a large family in attrac- 
tive country village—4 bedrooms, ¥: 
Bl Y baths. $125. we 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY k 


Zoned commercial office and show- 
2 room; 2 bedroom apt. on 2nd floor. iH 
4 Additional buildings—$16,950. Gs 


NOW SERVING ALL OF LOWER BUCKS COUNTY 


J. Halperin and Company g Pensyivania 
REALTORS 


Services of Nation’s Largest Mortgage Specialists 


ELIZABETH JAMES 〆 
orth Main St. New Hope, Pa 


Two Offices to Serve You 
315 Levittown Shopping Ctr. WI 6-7500 U.S. Route 1, Langhorne, Pa. WI-6-9000 
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TRAVELER 


by Henry Freking 


HAVE known Gus some four- 

teen years, as long as I have 
lived where I do now. He has 
worked for me from time to time 
or whenever he is hungry. He will 
appear at my place and ask if there 
is any work to do. He is very 
capable at raking leaves, digging 
a garden and doing outside painting. 
He has an uncontrollable appetite 
for anything that is brewed, dis- 
tiled or fermented. I will not 
accuse him of being incorrigible, 
his mentality is just cold. 

I had missed him for some time. 
One day last month he stood before 
me and announced he had just re- 
turned from one of our state farms 
where he had spent the last three 
years for borrowing a stranger’s car, 
although he couldnt drive, so he 
just pushed it to bis home. I 
allowed him to rake leaves and do 
some porch scrubbing to the amount 
of two dollars. Having only a 
five dollar bill, I gave it to him and 
asked that he go to our nearest 
neighbor for change and bring back 
the three dollars. He suggested 
that if I gave him ten dollars he 
could bring back more change. I 


FEASTERVILLE 
HOBBY SHOP 


HOBBY SUPPLIES - TRAINS - TOYS 
SCHWINN BICYCLES 


BICYCLES & TRAINS REPAIRED 
next to the bank 


244 Bustleton Pike 
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always thought he had a bewildered 
mind. I havent seen Gus since I 
gave him the five. 


The road to our home is some 
eight hundred feet long, winding 
with abrupt curves through high 
trees, second growth and under- 
brush. It reaches an elevation of 
some sixty feet above the main 
black top road, when one gains the 
clearing where the house stands. 


It is frequently taken for a public 
side road by motorists and almost 
nightly by trysters who do not 
know they are trespassing. I never 
disturb them for I was a tryster 
when I was young. I do take a 
peep with a flash light occasionally, 
just to see if the art of courting has 
changed during the past fifty years. 


As I sat on the lawn one sunny 
warm day last month, soaking in 
sunshine, breathing fresh air and 
meditating, an old motorist drove 
up and inquired where “this road 
led to”. “It leads to right here, 
Mister,” I told him. He said he 
figured it must be a township road 
and his hobby was exploring side 
roads, and here was a new one he 
had never seen before. As he left 
he suggested “you sure are insulated 
up here”. And so I am; the big 
trees keep it cooler during the 
summer and some degrees warmer 
during winter. 


The old gentleman gave me an 
idea I could probably turn up some- 
thing new for Traveler’s readers, if 
I could find some side roads that 
have few motorists exploring them. 
I started one noon to drive over the 
Big Rock road just off Route 313 
below Quakertown. I stopped at 
the Old Wagon Wheel to get a 
sandwich. The door was bolted 
but after some rattling of the latch 


STillwell 8-2666 


MOBILHEAT 
SOCONY-MOBIL 
Heating Oil 


G.E. ASHWORTH 


STATE ROAD BRISTOL, PA. 


service 


sales 
since 194I 


Henry Depue, the owner and host, 
came to the door. I asked Henry if 
he wasn’t late. “No,” he said, 
“Tve been open for a half hour but 
just forgot to unlock the door.” 


I am alone at my home except 
on weekends, when my wife comes 
home from college. 


She worries that at my age I may 
fall when I am alone, or become ill, 
a prowler may visit me or “some- 
thing you never can tell may 
happen.” So I arranged with the 
twelve-year-old son of one of my 
neighbors to bring my mail (the 
mailbox being quite a distance from 
the house), knock on my door and 
wait until I answered. For this I 
agreed to give him a quarter each 
day. He liked my suggestion but 
after a week’s trial he appeared to 
be worried, so I asked him if some- 
thing was wrong. 

His answer: “Suppose, Mr. Fre- 
king, some day you don’t answer, 
when I knock. Who’s going to pay 
me my quarter?” 


Saw the queerest-looking lot of 
chickens idling on the porch of an 
old farm house, just the other day. 
Feathers down their legs and most 
of them half nude. I asked the old 
farmer foolin’ around in the yard 
what kind of chickens they were. 

“Oh they’re just pets; just old, 
too old to lay, too old to eat, so 
they’re just pets.” 

In the early 1800’s the Red Lion 
Inn, still popular in Quakertown, 
kept a separate register for horses; 
here the number and names of the 
horses, driven by the hotel guests, 
were entered before being given 
lodging in the stable adjoining the 
Inn. 


Use our office as Your Own 
Dictating Equipment 
No Extra Charge 


Shaw 
Business 
Services 


GHOST WRITING ・ ORGANIZATION * 
PROMOTIONAL PUBLICITY 

* SECRETARIAL 

* TYPING & DUPLICATING 

* CORRESPONDENT 

* RECORDING 

«PUBLICITY 


65 West State Street Doylestown, Pa. 
Fillmore 8-3768 
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THERE'S ENJOYMENT EVERY HOUR 
OF THE DAY ON... 


TN J 


RAY 
MCFADDEN 
2-4PM. 


1OA.M- 2.P.M 


ビデ ャ ー ワ JCOx ZO cow 


Lou d 
WAGNER- NEWS 
HOURLY 


“SULIT 
2-2PM. 


Local radio begins at home and WTNJ radio is as local as you can get. 
Recent Pulse Survey shows WTNJ way out in front in Lower Bucks 
County homes. Advertisers agree too, that time on local radio pays 
off in sales and product identification. The man on the street hears 
all the local news first because WTNJ Radio gets it first. Listeners 
from 6 to 60 listen to WTNJ "Diskonalities” because theyre down to 
earth fellows who deal straight from the deck of the countries out- 
standing music makers. Mrs. Housewife knows that WTNJ radio is 
her best companion throughout the day . . . giving her the latest “scoop” 
on shopping bargains and “where to buy hints.” WTNJ radio is timely, 
the only modern medium which lets you live without a watch. But 
best of all’... . LOCAL RADIO IS BIGI More U S stations are‘aritch- 


ing to WTNJ’s music and news formula because it’s what listeners want. 
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Mifflin of Trenton 
THE LEADING PIANO HOUSE IN 


Delaware Valley's Capital City 


A diversified selection of 
America’s leading pianos 


BALDWIN 
ACROSONIC 
WURLITZER 

LESTER 
STORY & CLARK 


Organs for Church or Home 


BALDWIN from 
$1450 to $10,000 
WURLITZER from 
$1325 
THOMAS from 
$695 


Pianos reasonably priced. Rental as low as $9. per month. 


DAILY 10 TO 5:30 
& THURS. EVE. 


MIFFLIN or TRENTON 


234 E. STATE ST. 


FREE PARKING 
IN REAR. 


PASTIMES 


e WOODENWARE 

e COPPER AND BRASS 
e JEWELRY 

e HANDKERCHIEFS 


e PERFUME 
e POTTERY, GLASS, LINENS 


CS 


DAILY 9-6 SUNDAYSII-6 S 4 


A 
に | L 
YSCLAS や めい 


と < ŠLA に 
Se Me > ラテ K 
e N > タフ 


e SCARVES 

e CARDS 

e STATIONERY 

e CANDY AND CONDIMENTS 


e ARTIFICIAL FRUIT AND 
FLOWERS 


Telephone New Hope 2634 
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USE OUR LAY-A-WAY PLAN 


RIVER ROAD, WASHINGTON CROSSING, PA. 


Complete Selection of Toys 


HOURS 


Daily: 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Sundays: 1 p.m. to 5 p.m. 
Evenings: 7 p.m. to 9 p.m. 
Des S E EO A 


TEL. HYATT 3-5515 


The Fabric Shop 


$ $ 
+ SLIP COVERS AND + 
k L ERS $ 
z DRAPĘRY FABRICS ミス 
$ $ 
+ 中 
$ TyROLEAN PRINTS $ 
+ CALICOS $ 
+$ $ 
$ UNGLAZED AND GLAZED る 
+ + 
+ 

3 CHINTZES $ 
+ + 
+$ 中 

22 BRIDGE STREET 


LAMBERTVILLE, N.J. 2-0767 


Dorothy Binders 


Gashion Shop 内 
h 


Clothing for the 


Discriminating 
Woman 


PARKVIEW AND 
BELLEVUE AVENUES 
HULMEVILLE, PA. 


PHONE SKYLINE 7-6610 


OPEN EVENINGS 'TIL 9 CLOSED WEDNESDAYS 


Strawberry preserves made from sun- 
ripened Marshall strawberries. “Old 
oaken bucket” can be used for growing 
plant later. Jar contains imported 
German strawberries in light syrup. 
The bucket is $3.75; the jar $2.35, at 
the Gourmet Shop in Baylies Jewelers, 
307 Mill St., Bristol, Pa. 


This hand mixer of shining copper 
by Sunbeam is a Junior (stands alone, 
when not in use) will fit perfectly in 
early kitchens with walk-in fireplaces; 
has three speeds. In copper or chrome, 
it is $22.95 and in pastel colors $20.95. 
This item is from Allen’s, 217 W. 
Broad St., Quakertown, Pa. 


Costume jewelry hand made by Kay 
Denning to complement your spring 
outfit or lift the spirit of your tired 
winter tweeds. Necklace set with 
stones made of glass from old church 
windows. Necklace, $8.00; Earrings, 
$2.00-$5.00; bracelet $5.00-$8.50. The 
Towne Shop, 15 South State St., 
Newtown, Pa. 
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A child’s authentic Boston rocker of 
beautiful proportions done in dull 
black lacquer, hand decorated in early 
designs in gold, to gladden the heart of 
any youngster, or even just the young 
at heart! Will enliven the decor of any 
room. $14.75 at Johnston’s Wayside 
Furniture, Route 13 at Beaver Dam 
Road, Bristol, Pa. 


A condiment set very elegant and 
dignified to hold your vinegar, oil, 
mustard, salt and pepper. This is 
Iroquois china, in “Impromptu” pat- 
tern. Matches oven-proof dinner service 
in same pattern. $16.95 at Waxman’s 
Jewelry and Gift Shop, Morrisville 
Shopping Center, Morrisville, Pa. 


Instant lighting gas lanterns, to light 
your way on camping trips or light 
your house when the current goes off. 
The portable picnic stove shown fits 
in the same category. The larger 
lantern $15.95; small size $12.95. The 
picnic stove retails at $10.95, gas re- 
fills 65c. Dave's Sporting Goods 
Center, 9 West Court St., Doyles- 
town, Pa. 
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Your living room, dining room, 
bedroom and kitchen too, will 
take on added interest with. . . 


LIVING ROOM FURNITURE by... RUGS AND CARPETS by... 


Becker Mohawk 
Western Carolina Gulistan 
Empire Firth 
Taylor Craft Magee 


DINING ROOM AND BEDROOM FURNITURE by... 


Empire Sprague and Carlton 
Jamestown Heywood Wakefield 
Cushman Continental 


BEDDING by. . .Simmons and Serta 


sales and service for Maytag and General Electric products 


CROSS KEYS FURNITURE 


Telephone Fillmore 8-5611 


Pe (We hue 


— country casuals — 


Cross Keys, Pa. 


wednesdays and saturdays 


ten to four 


the old mill, york road, hatboro, penna. 


ARROW SHIRT STORE 
ERRICO’S OF 


O at LEVITTOWN PA. 


OPEN SUNDAYS 


and m. $ Sletson pats @ Interwoven 
MONDAY - FRIDAY rego ose 
5 Sportswear @ Hickock 
6:30 a.m.-9 p.m. e Alligator ye & 
Rainwear @ Jantzen 


SATURDAY 6:30a.m.-7p.m. 
{ - DRESS SUIT RENTA 


WI 6-4932 


Aally's Men’s Store _- 
606 LEVITTOWN SHOPPING CENTER 
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TRAVELER TRADES are printed 
free for subscribers as a reader service. 
「rades are limited to twenty-five 
words, and must be bona-fide ex- 
changes. Rummage around in your 
attic and see what you can find that 
you'd like to swap for something 
somebody else doesn’t want any 


more or has too much of. 
TRADES 


WILL TRADE fine rare girl's flax spinning wheel for foreign 
coins or paper money including confederate. 
TRAVELER TRADE No. 5701 


HAVE a Mahogany Server that belonged with dining 
furniture, two doors and a tray that moves out. What 


have you? 
TRAVELER TRADE No. 5702 


WANTED Merry Christmas children’s book of stories 
illustrated by Natasha Simkhovitch, published 1943, 
Knopf. Will trade for book of your choice of equal value. 

TRAVELER TRADE No. 5703 


HAVE several numbers of the New Hope Magazine, 
one Colony, one Letters. What have you? 
TRAVELER TRADE No. 5704 


WOULD LIKE to swap antiques for a small ised adding 
machine or a Polaroid Camera. 
TRAVELER TRADE No. 5705 


WILL TRADE Electric mixer, excellent condition for 
console sewing machine. 
TRAVELER TRADE No. 5706 


WILL TRADE tutoring in math., English, reading or special 
training for the deaf for table radio, croquet set or what 


have you? 
TRAVELER TRADE No. 5707 


WILL TRADE my time and refreshing personality for posi- 
tion as traveling companion. Europe preferred. Am 
well educated young female teacher. 

TRAVELER TRADE No. 5708 


HAVE space heater, will heat 5 rooms. What have you? 
TRAVELER TRADE No. 5709 


HAVE Westinghouse electric range, practically new. 
Would like freezer or item of equal value. 
TRAVELER TRADE No. 5710 


WILL TRADE baby carriage, stroller, child’s desk and 
assorted toys for typewriter. 
TRAVELER TRADE No. 5711 


WILL TRADE old glass for hanging kitchen lamp. 
TRAVELER TRADE No. 5712 


HAVE metal dog bed with cushion, medium size. 
prefers human's bed. hat_have you to offer? 
TRAVELER TRADE No. 5713 


Pup 


HAVE console radio, old but still has good tone. What 
have you? 
TRAVELER TRADE No. 5714 


WILL SWAP 2” blade band saw attachment for electric 
drill, new. What do you have? 
TRAVELER TRADE No. 5715 


HAVE 2 blendors, will trade Waring for late model 
deep Fry or rotisserie. 
TRAVELER TRADE No. 5716 


ANYONE interested in slightly used, nationally adver- 
tised deep fry? Will trade for rotisserie or what have you? 
: TRAVELER TRADE No. 5717 


HAVE very old door latch with-brass knobs, also numer- 
ous other objects one collects in a lifetime. Be glad to 


hear from you. 
TRAVELER TRADE No. 5718 
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TRAVELER 


TRADES 


CLASSIFIED 
REAL ESTATE 


CLASSIFIED advertising costs only 
$1 per line, and somehow readers 
find it as interesting as our best 
stories. If you want to tell folks 
what you do or what you have for 
sale, send in copy to the Bucks 
County Traveler, 75 Shewell Avenue 
Doylestown, Pa. or phone us at 


Doylestown 2661. 


SERVICES 


PRE-REVOLUTIONARY HOME. 8 acres, creek, large 

lake site. Setting well back, 500’ drive. Large Living 

rm. with fireplace; Dining room; large Kitchen and 

laundry. Up—3 Bedrooms and bath. Lots of character 

and charm. Well worth seeing. Asking $22,500. 

PARRE WET 44 E. Court St., Doylestown, 
-3508. 


A LITTLE FARM, fine for commuting or retirement. 
Spacious residence on 2 acres, more land available. 
Generous financing. Compare. $12,500. Walsh 
Realtor, Buckingham 2461. 


ATTENTION HUNTING CLUB. 

Beautiful 180 acre hunters, vacationists and fishermen, all 
year round paradise in New Milford, Pa. near Rt. 11 and 
22 miles from Binghamton, N. Y., with plenty of nice 
timber on land to build log cabin and hunting lodges has 
well water and electric in. Will make a beautiful camp- 
site. Will rent on yearly basis, Albert Stumpf, Phone 
Skyline 7-3444. 


We would be very glad to give full details on the Bucks 
County Traveler's Home of the Month. J. OLL 
MOLLOY REALTOR, DOYLESTOWN PHONE: 3558 


REAL ESTATE LISTINGS.—Leonard Greisamer needs 
listings. | have lots of buyers for farms & town houses. 
Phone Keystone 6-6212 for quick honest real estate 
service. 


GOODS 
GOOD USED furniture at reasonable prices. Cut glass, 
pressed glass and old chests of drawers. NEARLY NEW 
SHOP, 72 E. Bridge St., Morrisville, Pa. Mon.-Fri. 


noon - 6 P.M. CY 5-9521, WI 6-4362. 


UNUSUAL Italian carved door, and several carved 
rococo pieces from a mantel. Door needs repair. $50 
takes all. Export 6-2056. 


PAINTINGS: Original oils and watercolors of beautiful 
Pa. Dutch country, covered bridges, decorated barns, 
mills and streams. Purchase on convenient terms thru our 
circulating plan. C. |. Dreisbach. 916 N. St. Lucas St., 
Allentown, Pa. Phone HE 2-7959. 


HEX SIGNS, decorative, interior, exterior, weatherproof 
Helen W. Cooper, New Hope 2868 


FOR SALE pheasants live or dressed $6.50 a brace. Ph. 


Buckingham 3607 Spring Valley. 


PLAIN & FANCY BELTS made to order in our work 
shop. Genuine cowhide, with handsome brass buckles. 
Black, mahogany, russet, cherry red, emerald green & 
antique. Classic narrow, classic wide, contour shaped. 
All sizes, postpaid. Country House Leathers, Box 306 
Yardley, Pa. 


ARE you Hungry? The beef stews are a full meal and 
the soups are as hearty as the stews—the Boston Clam 
Chowder is the best and the home-made pies are as 
ood as Mother ever made. Cheerful take-out service 
B those who want to eat at home or at their desks. 
O'Neill's on East State Street, Doylestown. 


FIFTY-TWO COPIES of the New Hope Gazette will 
bring you all the local news weekly for $3.00. How 
about becoming a subscriber? Write Gazette New Hope. 


FOR SALE 17 cu. ft. Admiral chest freezer, like new- 
$200 or make offer. Mrs. Wm. Gorgus, 218 Glouster 
Ave., Fairless Hills. WI 6-7308. 


Just like to look around? Need some ideas? Glad to 
help with selection and arrangement, reframing old 
favorites or with any wall decorating project. Barbara 
Scofield, Picture Framing, 19 Donaldson St., Doylestown. 
FI 8-2154. 


WINTER CRUISES, Caribbean & So. American. Cruise of 
your choice from 7 to 45 days. Service—Free. Call 
early. Avoid disappointment. Drummond Travel Service. 
Doy. 5604 or 3550. 


CESSPOOL SERVICE—Cesspool & Septic Tanks cleaned 
& treated—dump truck hauling—modern equipment. 
Fred K. Hibbs & Sons, Edgely, Pa. Wi. 6-7611. 


LITERARY SERVICES: Editing, ghost writing—novels, 
stories, reports, speeches planned, written and typed. 
Phone Langhorne SK 7-4633. 


FURNITURE REPAIRS—J. Luther Coles, upholstering, 
chair caning, furniture refinishing. All work guaranteed. 
Phone Mitchell 6-3483, Coles, 7 N. Main St., Ambler 


QUAKERTOWN DAY SCHOOL—Nursery & Kinder- 
garten. Child care by the day or week. State licensed. 
の Sp 125 W. Broad St., Quakertown. Phone Keystone 


FINE dressmaking 
Worth 8-2141. 


and alterations. Naomi Lindsay, 


C. E. STONEBACK & SONS 
Lumber, Millwork, Building Materials 
(Roberts Boat Kits) 
700 Canal St., Bristol. ST. 8-4514 ST. 8-5131 


LUCISANO BROS.—A complete service. Cement, lime 
sand, gravel, hardware, building materials. Tullytown 
Pa. WI 5-2700. 


TREE SURGERY—See Harry T. Reynolds, 524 Rosemont 
Avenue, Lansdale. lso landscaping, landclearing and 
spraying. All related work. Phone Lansdale 5-4884. 


HERE IS A TRUE FARRIER right out of the past. Third 
generation of general blacksmithing, horseshoeing, fancy 
iron work. Robert McVeigh, Sr., 27 Lytle Street, 
Princeton, N. J. Phone Princeton 1-1449. 


“The right person for the right job” 
SCOTT PERSONNEL SERVICE 
107 Wood St., Bristol, Pa. Stillwell 8-7853 


GENERAL 


KERRY BLUE Terrier puppies. A.K.C. Will deliver. 9 
aes Pennsbury 7436. Stony Acres Ranch, Here- 
‘ord, Pa. 


FOR ADOPTION black Cocker Spaniel, male, 5 years 
old. Needs the love and companionship of an adult 
family. Bucks County Traveler, Box 5799. 


WANTED old business papers and records. Letters, 
bills, ledgers, catalogs, factory & store pictures. Wm. 
Penn Book Service, Hartsville, Pa. 
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“Especially here in the country, 
the whole field of medicine in those 
days was vastly different from to- 
day,” he recalls. “Except where 
major surgery was absolutely neces- 
sary and could not be performed at 
home or in a doctor’s office, practi- 
cally all illnesses were treated in 
the home. The doctor of those 
days was more than just a healer 
of physical ills. He had to be 
well versed in every branch of 
medicine. He was child specialist, 
general counselor to the family and 
friend and comforter of the aged. 
There were no consultant specialists 
nearer than Philadelphia, and they 
were far too expensive for the 
average country patient. 


“Hospitals were few and far 
between, and due to limited facili- 
ties, they took only cases of extreme 
gravity. All too often the patient 
who went to a hospital never re- 
turned home. This bred a fear of 
hospitals in the minds of the public. 
The belief that the hospital meant 
death took years to change. 


“When I started my practice the 
real ‘horse and buggy days’ had 
ended, but conditions under which 
we worked were almost the same. 
I had a seven-passenger automobile. 
My morning office hours were from 
eight to nine o’clock. During that 
hour any patients who had to be 
hospitalized congregated at the office. 
When my office cases were done I 
loaded my patients into the car and 
took them to the Allentown Hos- 
pital. After they had been ad- 
mitted, and I had made my hospital 
visits, I started back with the 
patients who had been discharged, 
dropping them off at their homes on 
the way to my office. 

“In my early days in medicine a 
patient with patches of pneumonia 
would be put to bed for ten days, 
under strict orders to the family as 
regarded his care. It was con- 
sidered neglectful if the doctor failed 
to visit him every four to six hours 
around the clock and remain at the 
bedside during the hours of crisis. 
But today such a patient is able to 
come to the clinic. We give anti- 
biotics; the next day’s visit finds the 
temperature lower and on the third 
day the fever most probably has 
disappeared.”’ 

In those old days there was the 
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practical nurse who “took confine- 
ment cases.” Booked well ahead, 
she would arrive for two weeks; 
was on twenty-four hour duty, 
sleeping on a cot in the mother’s 
room. She fully expected to care 
for the mother and child as well as 
do the cleaning, washing and cook- 
ing. For this she received $15.00 
to $20.00 a week. 


Improvement in rural roads 
brought rapid change in the practice 
of medicine, Dr. Raymond explains. 
“Then the hospital with its special- 
ized equipment and professional 
nurses became the rule rather than 
the exception. I recall the case of a 
sick child back in the days of poor 
roads. It was winter and snowing. 
I drove as far as possible on the 
state road. There I was met by the 
child’s father on horseback. While 
he waited in my car I rode the 
horse to the farmhouse a mile or 
so away. I ministered to the child 
and then returned to the father who 
rode home, and I drove my car back 
to the office.” 


As an interne Dr. Raymond was 
assistant to Dr. Robert L. Schaffer, 
long chief surgeon of Allentown 
Hospital. In 1930 he left to assist 
Dr. Delbert K. Santee, chief surgeon 
of Quakertown Community Hos- 
pital From 1923 to 1927 Dr. 
Raymond was assistant surgeon at 
Grandview Memorial Hospital in 
Sellersville. 


When the only place caring for 
convalescents and serious maternity 
cases was the Emma Gehman 
Nursing Home in Quakertown, the 
Kiwanis Club, of which Dr. Ray- 
mond is a charter member, started a 
movement to build a_ hospital. 
Sallie Thomas donated the ground, 
and a campaign sought to raise 
$150,000. Spearheaded by the Ki- 
wanis, every organization in Quaker- 
town joined the drive, and in 1930 
the Quakertown Community Hos- 
pital was built. Meantime Dr. 
Raymond bought the Gehman 
Home, and ran it with his mother’s 
help until the hospital opened. 
Later he helped raise funds for the 
first Quakertown Hospital ambu- 
lance. Today he is helping raise 
money for an addition to the 
hospital. 

The Gehman Nursing Home, 
directly across the street from Dr. 
Raymond’s own home and office, 

Continued on next page 
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HERB 
LEATHERMAN'S MARKET 
Groceries - Meats - Produce 


68 S. MAIN STREET DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
PHONE FI 8-4205 


JAPAN ARTISANS 


pottery brushes papers 
kimono baskets toys 
NEY PLAZA NEW HOPE 


Delaware Floor Shop 


Fine Floor Coverings 


17 N. Union St. Lambertville, N.J. 


Lukens Jeweler 


George E. Lukens 
310 Croyden Center Croyden, Pa. 
Phone Stillwell 8-9309 


offset, engraving embossed 
wedding & social stationery 


MIGNONI PRINTING 


MILL & CEDAR STREETS 
BRISTOL, PA. STILLWELL 8-3243 


FOR THE BEST IN STYLING 


SEE 
Carbo 


BEAUTICIANS, INC. 


Route 13, Cor. Bath St. Bristol, Pa. 
Next to Chamber of Commerce Tel. ST 8-6313 


“24 hr. service” 
Free car pick up and delivery 


LORENZO’S 


Flying “A” Service 


Newportville at Emlie Rd. Levittown, Pa. 
WINDSOR 6-9857 


EEPS 


ECCHER’S 
FERNDALE, PA. RT. 611 
On the Easton-Doylestown Hwy 
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became the Tice Clinic. It was 
among the first of its kind in the 
County if not in the state. Today 
it is open twenty-four hours a day 
and has a permanent staff of about 
twenty-five. 

Dr. Raymond, his brother Dr. 
Willard H. Tice, who joined the 
clinic in 1931, his son Dr. Walter R. 
Tice, who joined in 1954, together 
with Dr. Edward Conroy, form the 
permanent medical staff. There is 
also a staff of visiting specialists 
who have regular hours at the 
clinic. 

Employees of the clinic speak of 
Dr. Raymond’s great understanding 
of humanity. “Never does he dis- 
regard our problems because they 
seem trivial. He feels that no 
matter how small a problem is, it 
is important or it wouldn’t be a 
problem.” 

Elias A. Wismer, financial secre- 
tary of the clinic, knew Dr. Ray- 
mond as a boy, and his mother and 
father before him. Twenty-eight 
years ago he unexpectedly became 
one of Dr. Raymond’s patients, 
and fourteen years later he joined 
the Tice organization. 

“I was crossing the street in front 
of the railroad station. A car struck 
me and I was badly hurt. One heel 
was mashed, and the ankle and knee 
fractured. Dr. Raymond was not 
my doctor, but I could not reach 
mine, so I called the clinic, and Dr. 
Raymond came. For the next five 
or six weeks he spent at least an 
hour a day with me exercising the 
heel and ankle. 

“Today no one would know I 
had had such an injury. He is a 
wonderful doctor, and there is a 
unity among us here in the clinic 
that is not often found in an 
organization this size.” 

Among the many doctors who 
commented on Dr. Raymond’s 
work on the occasion of his recent 
award, a typical comment was this: 
“He embodies all that a doctor 
should be: fundamentally, intel- 
lectually and whole-heartedly hon- 
est, with a love for his fellow man 
and entire competence in the field 
of medicine.” 

During the last war Dr. Raymond 
was medical director of Upper Bucks 
Civilian Defense. His request for 
active duty was denied on the 
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grounds that he was essential to 
the area. # He set up an emergency 
plan using church basements, 
equipped with cots and medical 
supplies, as first aid stations, and 
had 300 beds at his disposal in case 
of disaster. His first aid classes 
were so popular that it was neces- 
sary to rent the Karlton Theatre. 

Alfred S. Johnson, president of 
the board of directors of the Quaker- 
town Hospital Association, in com- 
menting on Dr. Raymond’s recent 
award said: 

“It may take a long time for 
people to realize the real worth of 
an individual to his community, 
but, suddenly, all the things one 
man has accomplished seem to 
manifest themselves in all their 
broad outlines. Dr. Raymond D. 
Tice is an outstanding man of 
medicine, whose contribution to the 
health and welfare of people living 
in the Quakertown area cannot be 
measured. . . 

“Shortly after Pearl Harbor the 
young physicians of the area left for 
service. Dr. Tice, together with 
two physicians well along in years, 
had the health of the entire com- 
munity to take care of. . .As many 
as three hundred persons were 
treated in his office or in the home 
in a single day. 

“This health-shattering schedule 
went on for four years, with no time 
off for vacations, nothing to break 
the grinding monotony of a busy, 
never-ending practice.” 

As a result of these strenuous 
years, Dr. Raymond developed 
health problems of his own. Today 
his work goes on at a slower pace, 
but with no less enthusiasm. 

The size of Dr. Raymond’s prac- 
tice can be gauged by the fact that 
he has delivered eighteen hundred 
children, including fifty sets of 
twins and two sets of triplets! Yet 
he has somehow managed@to find 
time for research. 

Dr. and Mrs. Tice themselves have 
two children. Dr. Walter R. Tice, 
married and with three children, lives 
in the house where his father lived and 
started his practice. A daughter, 
Mary, now Mrs. William Done- 
hower Jr., has one child and lives 
in Lewisburg. The Tice’s also have 
a foster daughter, Mrs. Robert 
Campbell, who with her husband 
and two children, lives near Heller- 
town. 


The Tice farm is in Bedminster 
Township on Kratz Road, which 
runs between Pipersville and Bed- 
minster. The house sits on a gentle 
slope at the foot of which is a wide 
creek. It’s a friendly home, and 
usually several cars are parked in 
the driveway. Dr. Raymond in 
his off time looks not one bit like the 
busy doctor he is. In dungarees and 
sweater, shirt open at the neck, 
topped by a hunting cap, you may 
find him in the jeep bringing the 
last of the corn from his truck 
patch. Or he and Barry and Mary 
Ellen or Debbie—Dr. Walter’s chil- 
dren—may be starting out for a 
horseback ride along the back roads. 


He enjoys raising food for his 
table. He likes building things, like 
the small pool he built near the 
house, or the little enclosure for a 
wild duck and her brood, to keep 
them safe until able to take care of 
themselves. He has spent much 
time at an old shoemaker’s bench 
making leather belts, mostly for the 
grandchildren, and he likes to cane 
chairs. 


There is a print which has hung 
in Dr. Raymond’s office since he 
started practice. It is a copy of a 
painting, done in the latter part of 
the last century by S. Luke Fildes, 
and entitled simply “The Doctor.” 
To the oldsters it needs no intro- 
duction, being among the most 
beloved of its time. It shows the in- 
terior of a poor home. In the middle 
foreground is a makeshift bed con- 
sisting of two chairs. Her head half 
turned on the pillow, a curly-haired 
little girl lies, one arm falling limply 
over the edge of the bed. By her 
side sits the doctor, elbow on knee, 
his head propped in his hand, an 
expression of compassion and anx- 
iety on his face. From a table on 
his right a lamp, the shade tilted 
sharply, sheds its rays on the 
child’s face. In the shadowy back- 
ground the mother, with her head 
bowed in her arms, sits at a table 
weeping, as the father stands by 
her side trying to comfort her and 
read from the doctor’s expression 
some message of hope. It embodies 
all that the doctor of that era 
represented, the trust in his skill and 
knowledge, and faith in his ability 
to fight off death. And it seems as 
well to embody the trust and 
confidence which his community 
has in Raymond D. Tice, M. D. 
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[COSTS NO MORE] 


When Bill goes hunting or fishing he Charlie, dressed for the evening, \ 
finds the Crush-proof box a natural. carries the handy pack. 、 1 
You are free to choose ...only when you smoke modern L&M. r 


Smoke modern IfM and always get 
full exciting flavor 


…・PLUS THE PURE WHITE MIRACLE TIP 


With LaM...and only LaM...can you pick the pack 
that suits you best. And only L&M gives you the 
flavor...the full, exciting flavor that 
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ONE OFTHE FINEST 
CADILLAC SERVICE ESTABLISHMENTS 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


JOHNSTON CADILLAG, INC. 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 


Cadillac Factory Distributor in the 


Following Townships in Bucks County— 


Wrightstown 
Newtown 
Solebury 

Upper Makefield 
Lower Makefield 
Middletown 


W. S. Johnston has been in Falis 
the fine motor car business 
in Trenton for 30 years and 


the Cadillac distributor 
since 1938. 


If youre planning a trip to 
New York or Philadelphia 
and your Cadillac needs to 
be serviced, leave it at 


Johnston’s and we will drive 
you to the PRR station only 


6 minutes away. Your car 
will be awaiting your return. 


